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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By THe AUTHOR oF 


* Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “ The Gipsy 
Peer,” ete., etc, 
—<$<——___ 
CHAPTER V. 

There is never a soul meets soul but a thrill of in- 
q shoots therefrom. Art friend or foe? Do 
you wend whither I go? Goethe’s Faust. 

Epoar Raven listened for afew minutes longer, 
motionless, and with calm, suppressed, downcast 
face, then he moved quickly into the next room. 

A group of eager and rapt listeners had gathered 
round the instrument, drinking in every note and 
plainly enunciated word of the fair singer. 

Raven took up his place at the back of 
them and listened also. 

For some time; through a whole verse, the girl 
@ang with her dark, dreamy eyes lowered. 

Suddenly she'raised them, and in a mirror which 
hung over the piano she saw reflected the handsome 
face of Hdgar Raven as it’ towered above the 
others. 

A sudden flush 
through her whole frame. 

The'song died abruptly on her lips and she sat 
statuesque, turned to’stone, gazing at the mirror and 
the face reflected therein. 

A murmur arose : 

“She has forgotten it !” 

But before any one could prt the question she had 
recovered herself and finished the song, but in a 
lower and slightly tremulous tone. 

At the conclusion she rose and turned towards the 
pare and “enthusiastic group, her eyes search- 
ing the faces for the one she had seen. 

Bot Edgar Raven had left his place at the mo- 
ment the soug was finished and returned to the ante- 
room, 


over her face and a thrill 





















[A CHARMING MYSTERY.) 


Why he had done so he could not have said. 

Certainly he wished to see more of the fair song- 
stress and yet a something indefinable and in- 
tangible withheld him from speakiug to her. 

He returned to the room, the loudly expressed 
admiration ringing in his ears, and half-abstractedly 
filled a glass with wine. 

As he raised it to his lips he heard a voice behind 
him, saying : 

“ This way, Miss Temple ; pray let me give you 
some wine!. You must be exhausted after your 
efforts.” 

He turned and saw Valeria following Selina 
Armitage. 

As he turned he was face to face with Valeria. 

They stood for a moment, both calm, yet searching 
the other’s eyes for some half-expected recognition 
orsign. 

ape Miss Armitage exclaimed, with her watchful 
smile: 

“Oh, Miss Temple, Jet me make Mr. Raven and 
you known to eachother. I have not told you how 
kind he was to mammaand me on the steamboat, 
Mr. Raven, Miss Temple; Miss Temple, Mr. 
Raven !” 

Valeria responded to his low, courtly bow with a 
graceful, dignified courtesy, and Miss Armitage 
turned to the table, 

“ Will you allow me ?” said Edgar Raven. “ I will 
see that Miss Temple has some refreshment if she 
will permit me.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Miss Armitage, resigning 
the charge gracefully. 

Edgar Raven drew a chair. near a statuette of a 
winged Mercury, and handed Valeria to it, then he 
touched the champagne bott!». 

“Shall I give you some champagne ?” 

“No, thank you, I would like some water if you have 

” 


Deferentially he poured out some water for her 
from one of the caraffes and handed it to her, 

“ May not mix some wine with it?” he 
asked. \ 
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She shook her head, her eyes raised to his for 
the moment with the same grave, expectant ex- 
pression. 

“ No, thanks, I prefer it alone.’ 

“ You need something more than water,” he said. 
‘** Your voice is too grand to be,trifled with.” 

“ You think so ?”’ she said. 

The retort was so strange, so abrupt and so 
singularly earnest in its desire for truth that Edgar 
Raven, accustomed to the exchange of compliments 
and flattery, almost started. 

“ I do think so,’’ he said, as gravely. 

_ Valeria Temple looked wistfully, dreamily beyond 

im 


“Do you tell me, Mr.—I did not hear your name, 
pardon me——=” 

“ Raven—my name is Edgar Raven,” he said, 

** Edgar Raven,” she repeated, raising her eyes 
to his and echoing the name, as if she desired to 
remember it, “Do you think, Mr. Kaven, that my 
poor voice gave any pleasure to the listeners?” 

‘*T am sure of it, if I may judge them by the evi- 
dence of my own feelings. No one could listen to 
you without being enthralled and delighted.” 

Once more she raised her eyes gravely and ear- 
nestly, and there was no particle of vanity or pleased 
conceit in them. 

*T am glad if it is so,” she said; ‘‘ very glad.” 

“ May I venture to ask,” he said, slowly, looking 
down upon her with an interest he felt growing 
more intense each moment, “ may I venture to ask 
py you should be so gratified by so palpable a 

‘act 2?” 

As he put the question gravely and with the ex- 
pectation of an Miteserved reply she looked up at 
him and a flash of light irradiated her dark eyes. 

“T asked you because one may be self-deceived. 
To the crow croaking may seem musical. You an- 
swered me with something that seemed like truth, 
aud no empty compliment. Now you ask me why 
T should seem pleased. You are a man and you 
know the value of power. Perhaps you can walk 
twenty miles without fatigue ?” 
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“T have donego,” he said, softly, 

“And you were quietly proud of the power ex- 
pressed by thefeat. You could lift a hundredweight 
with one hand, can send a bullet through a man’s 
heart at two hundred yards, or ride a steeplechase, 
All this gives a man power, and heis proud. A 
‘woman’s voice gives her power to gain admiration, 
to win hearts, to draw tears or provoke applause; it 
is her power, and whe should not she be proud?” 

Edgar Raven was for the moment too astounded 


He had mixed in English and Continental society 
of all shades, he had waltzed at St. Petersburg and 
flirted through the German duchies, but he had 
never in all his tife met with a girl who looked or 
spoke like this one. 

She gazed up at him, and the enthusiasm which 
lit up her face gave place to a quiet, haughty calm ere 
he replied : 

“Tt is quite true. You have peason to be proud, 
for you can win all hearts if yom but choose, and you 
are right to be proud. Is it qnly to-night that you 
have discovered your power #” 

“ Only to-day—thia presing, “whe gaid, thought- 
fully. “I have sung often at home,” 

‘At home?” be repeated, with qurious eagerness, 
seeing her payae snd hoping thes @he would tell him 
where “at home” might be, 

guardedly and coldly, 


“At home,” ahe repeated, 
* and did pot know that I could produce so great au 
effect, J learnt it for ¢he first time thie evering.”’ 

“ Here ?* he asked, 

“No,” she said, “not here, but at my present home, 
at my own house.” 
vel know,” he said, “Lbheard you,” 
‘ Waleria started aud raised her dark eyes, with 
knit brows 

« Ab” she said, with « visible sigh of seftel, “T 
knew th#t I had seen you before. You are the artiot 
who lives in thé howse neat mide, and you stood in 
the garden this é¥ ml 

“Tom,” he aid. “You af not offended that I 
a ee ee ee r? ws 

a y should I 
window wee oped, and the ety a = Fg 


I was not 


“Arg you living with your parents 1” adted Baigar 


Raven, heettwtig! 
oe otet @ enturling ber fen, 
] beforé she 4 
oO; my M¥ther and father are 

“Ah, that fe ged!’ be aaid, noting her Blac dress 
with eo per 

“ Yes,” #6 said; then, quiékly, “Ate ad 

“Yes,” he replied, and his reply Wad guarded 
ashers, “ You live alone?” 

“No,” she replied ; “I have a friend with me. See 
that lady sittiog there dressed in black. Her name 
is Madame Leclaré. Was shat yotit brother with 
whom I saw you talking ?”’ 

“My brother!” repeated Edgar Raven. ‘ My 
brother! No, chat was Lord Howard Bilsitieré.” 

The fan stoppéd abruptly and the pale oval face be- 
neath hint gréw palet as the dark eyes swept across 
the room and rested on thé lotingitg form of Lord 
Horace. 

The stdder pallor and qtiick scrntitiy were otily of 
a monient; bit Eduar Reven noted them and won- 
dered why they should have been at all. 

“ Lord Howard Elismhbere,” shé repeated. “It is an 
old name, is it not ?” 

“Very,” said Edgar Raven, “One of the oldest 
in Englénd.” . 

**Do you know him well?” asked Valetta. 

“No, I have met him bat otitée: Tati almost a 
stranger id England, and knoW but few people.” 

*T alsoant a stranger here,” aid Valetia, mositigly. 
“ And 60 that is Lord Hilsmeré. Tell me, do yoti call 
him haudéotie?” 

Edgat Raven smiled. 

“It is @ question for one of yout tex,” he suid. 
“T suppose évery wortan in the toom Would say that 
his is a hatidsome fade.” 

“ And a good one ?” asked Valetia. 

Edgar Raven raised his eyeglass. 

“I dare not reply ; faces are but thaské, temeéember, 
and may asstime a virtie whith the ownet hath not.” 

*‘ Trae!” she said, and her dark oy6s flased ap to 
his face, “ Trué, faves are bit masks.” 

“Not ali,” he said, softly. “I would ask you to 
believe that there are exceptions——” 

“ And that you aré one!” she pat in, with so calm 
tid self-possessed a smile that Edgat Raven was si- 
lenced, and hid his astonishment with a modest wave 
of the hand, 

She looked ap at him again. 

“Have you travelled mych ?’ she asked. 

* Yes,” he eafd, inwardly surprised at the directness 
of her questions, “very much.” ; 

“Tenvy you. You have seen Italy ?” 

** Yes,” he said, and @ cloud, light as q summer's 


oe Se 
| hie half-covered eyes 


fleece, ¢wept aoross his face, “I have seem many 
countries, but Lhawe come back to Bagland, and love 
it best of all.” = 

_ Ke, it so, mean to live and die here,’”’ she 


looked at her, startled and half-annoyed. 
ing his great weakness —restlessness. 
say,” he sald, “TI am restless,” 

“You!’’ she said, and there wae® world of won- 
der, curiosity and interest in the tone. “Restless, 
did you ssy? Restiess ; can you not stay in any 
place long together P” 

“No,” he said, “not for long together. Itis not 
an uncommon desire. Many men are rolling 
stones, which an unseen Rami sets always. stir- 
ring ! 

Valeria rose, and, loolting up to see the cause, 
Edgar Raven saw Lord Elismere, with « lady on his 
arm, approaching them. 

“ This is Madame Leclare,” said Valeria. 

“ And that is Lord Ellsmere,”aatd 

* Will you introduee him 2” gad Valeria, in 3 low 


voice. 

Edgar hed time to inotine his head, for 
Lord Ellemere and Lealare were close 
upoe + ip and se they came up the introduetion 


come,” ssid Lord Ejismera,, im bis soft, 
measured pee? pe with for another 
Miss Temple; pret to hear you 
2.” 
“ Not to-night said Valeria, “I cannot sing again 


” pleaded Ellemera, 
: gate gg of her 


“ You have too much already,” said Madame 
"Yow must be weary. The carriage is 


ig. 

Bdgear Reven forward aad offered his 
erm, Valeria pl the tips of her slender 

it, a4 they followed Madame Leclare aad 

down the staircase, 
| Indiow were sented in the newt dark+ 
tn, bute of erest, or device, Lord Bils~ 
to the saleoms, but Edgar Raven 
door aud'stood for @ moment, half-hoping 
{ be invited te enter, as he was s0 Rear® 
but as he glanced at the cormer it Whiek 
the beautiful sad mysterious girl reclined he saw by 
Wtef face, «li dreamy aud absent, that he was for- 
gotten, and, with a sudden pang of mortification, 
he stepped back without # word as the brougham 

was carried past him, 

With the coldness and hauteur of a queen, she had 
not scrupled to quéstion and talk with him for a few 
minutes with thé free operdess Of a supetior tan 
inferior, aid thén had forgotten his very skistence ! 

Edgar Kaven, who had lost a thottsand pounds 
without a shadowing of the serete sinile which his 
face had worn, frowned deeply at the neglect and in- 
difference of a girl! 


CHAPTER VI. 
Give me liberty or give me death! 


Lord Horde Ettsmetts returned to the Arti- 
tages’ drawing-rooms with his small, shrewd eyes 
hal{-hiddeti under theit heavy lids. 

The guests were on“the move, and rapidly e¥a- 

ratéd. Tio the last Miss Armitage’s tall graceful 

gure glided to and fro, aud Miss Armitage’s smooth, 
conciliating smile spéd the parting guests. 

At last all had gone except Lord Elismere. 

Mrs. Atmitage droppéd into an easy-chair at a 
farther corner of the large drawing-room, with a 
pesvish sigh of weariness and irritability. 

“Thaok Heaven, aiiother night is over ! How long 
are you going to stay, my lord 7?” 

“Not long,” replied Lord Horace, in very different 
tones to the polite,refined ones with which he had 
addressed the dame lady while her guests were 
round hér. “Not long. I want to have a chat 
with Selina,” and he threw himself negligently full- 
length on one of the handsome fauteuils. 

“With me ?” said Miss Armitage, who had been 
standing by the piano, one elim hand graaping her 
fan, the other tossing tlie music into a heap with 
gesture of suppressed impatience and bitterness. 

“With you,” said Lord Horace, coolly. “Come 
and sit down. Are you never tired ?” 

“'Vired |” repeated handsome Miss Armitage, with 
: mocking bitterness in the word inéxpressibly signi. 

cant. 

“Then why can’t you sit down like any other indi- 
vidual ?” retorted Lord Horace, “Surely the servants 
can put that confounded music straight to-morrow ! 
Come and sit down.” 


Miss Armitage hesitated 4 moment, then, with a 





feee from which the smile had most entirely va- 
nished, ¢rossed the room end tok a seat near the 
sofa. sane d 

Lord Horace glanced over at Mrs, Armitage and 
sneered. 

“ Asleep already !"’ he said. 

“ ant reason,”’ said —_ ee fn the 
game suppressed tone, two.” 

“TI understand,” he nodd me per I shan’t be 
long. What do you think of the evening ?” 

“Think of it,” she “Tf think that it has 
been like all the rest, utterly wearisome and full of 
misery. When is it alltoend? What is the aim? 
and how long do you mean to continue it?” 

“One question at a time,” he retorted, smiling 
with a masterful air of power. “You scem uneasy 
and. out of sorts; most young ladies would be only 
too to find their little parties so successful.” 

a don’t continue,” said Miss Armitage. ‘ It 
fa a waste of time and energy on your part to attempt 
to touch me with saressm. Has anything displeased 
you to-night? Havel failed to earry ont your in- 
structions ?” 

+\No, everything yerp nice; and you, my dear 

elina, at your very best.’ You could not be any- 
hing betcharming if you tried. Lam staying.a few 
minutes to obtain your advice.” 
handsome Armitage her fan 
tig and plucked af the trimming of her dress. 
with hot hand. 

“ My advice 7’ 

i“ ice, who ars always so clevér 
and discerning, have perceived, of course, that we 
have-sormemew and valuable ingredients. I refer to 
end our charmiag young friend, Miss 

6. 

“What éfthem?” asked Miss Armitage, lowering. 
her eyes aud fanning herself slowly. 

“The very thing I was about to ask you, What 
is to be made of them, my dear Selina, and how is it 
to be made?’’ 

“he You oe pe pees filready,” 

rm a gleam of contempt. 

" py nod Pounds, a caratiibgateite !” he re- 
totted, aivily. “I do not intend to stop there, I 
do not intend I am obliged, 
until [ beve-got sib be has.” 

Mis¢ Armitage Beats tattoo with her well-shaped 
and white-satiued foot and remained silent. 

“ Who is te, end what is he, do You think ?” con- 
| timed Lord 

Miss Armitage shook her head. 


“Ido notimow. You know how and where we 


him.” 

“On board the Calais steamboat,” said Lord 
Horace. ‘‘ And you sever saw him before ?” 

“ Never,” she said, looking down. 

“Then I give you credit for the tact which en- 
abled you to secure him so well. He is rich, 
Seliva, deucedly rich; a fide fat fish miade for our 
net. You agree with me, of-course, that such » 
pigeon must be pladked ?” 

“Tthink you may find,” said Miss Armitage, 
“that Edgar Raven has the plumage of the eagle; 
eagles are not so easily placked as pigeons.” 

“ Exactly,’ said Lord Horaéé; “and therefore it 
behoves us to be all the more careful, Now, ques- 
tion number two: What do you think of our second 
novelty, Mise Temple ?” 

“[ have not thought about her,” said Miss Armi- 
tage, with » shrug of her white swoulders and a 
gleam of her light eyes. 

‘“« Well, [ think her beantifal~very beautiful, and 
I’m inclined to think that slie hsesometiiing of the 
eagle in her positi of she is rich ? 
Young ladies with limited incomes canact affotd to 
keep up establishments.and Madanie Léclare,” 

“She is rich, Lam told,” seid Miss Armitage, 
coldly. 

‘* Excellent,” continued Lord Horace, taking out a 
cigarette and lighting i, ‘ Most exdellent Two 
new fish to our net, Now, did you notice amything 
peculiar about our t#o young friends?” 

“ Peculiar ?” replied Miss e, with ® marked 
distaste for the direction which the conversation had 
taken. ‘I noticed that Mr. Raven wad a geatleman, 
and that is a peculiarity now-a-daga,” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” said Lord Horace, with a 
smile. “ A sneer dogs not suit yout east of face, my 
dear Selina. You know what I meant. Anything 
strange in his manner ?” 

‘*Ho was grave and quiet,”’ said Miss Armitage. 

“That waseo; that was what I wanted you to 
notice. He was absorbed, absent-minded and grave. 
And in her manner was there not the satne thing to 
be seen? There was, She is a strange girl and 
he isa strange man; they are a singalar couple! 
Now in that word I have given you thé key!’ 

‘“ Speak plainly, I beg: I am inno mood to unravel 
riddles!” said Miss Armitage, plucking at her fringe 
again. 

‘[n plain words then, our young friend Mr, Raves 
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isi ly—i ly taken—attracted, if you 
like, by our young friend, Misg Temple.” 

Misa Armitage lowered her eyes for a moment, and 
her face assumed a masik-like expreasion, 

. How do you know that?” she asked, in alow 


voice, 

“ Becanse | have sharp eyes, and keep them oper,” 
said Lord Horace, with a dry hy 
the eyes is, enoygh for me, and when a man swi 
ronnd at q woman's voice eg.if he had heey, shot in 
the back ; when. men seizes the frat. opportunity to, 
draw that young lady into a téte-&-téte ; when a men 





takes the trouble. to gtand, without bis bat, at a) b 


comparative stranger's brougham, and 
after it as if he expected to see it draw: 
heaven ; when @ men showe all these. signs, 
that he is more than half ie love 

lady for whom they have been exhibited.” 

Miss Armitage glanced up at bim 
ing look for a moment, they peaumed her 
of the carpet, 

© saw ell this, and I knew that my ecoentric 
gentleman wag in love—or nearly--with my eccen- 
tmo young:lady, Very good. We must work: thia 
state of thinga to our own advantage. First-mane 
you attending, my dear Selina?” 

In reply, the email foot beat the tattea more 
rapidly, and with a eile, as if he were enjoying her 
weariness and bitterness, he continued: 

“First, we must love our two dear young friends 
most dearly, and them te love us. It is enly 
natural that you should be friendly. Neither will 
ever forget, or be likely to be ungrateful, for the fact 
that it wag at the house of their dear friends, the 
—— that they first met.” i 

At the oupning astuteness of the speech Miss 
Armitage glanced again, and the hand at her bosom 
worked greater havoc amongst the fringe. 

“Secondly, at no other place ean they enjoy greater 
freedom for courtship than they can at their dear 
friendg’, the Armitages’, There is nq surly father or 
disagreeable brothers ; only 8 good-natured mother 
and a handsome daughter, who gsympathizes an 
does all she can to endeavour to encourage them, 
Naturally they ere often at their dear frienda’, the, 
Armitages’, and, being made, thoroughly at home, 
they fall into our net,” 

“You mean that the usual vile machinery wil] be 
set to work,” enid Mise Armitage, with slow and 
metallic enunciation of each word. “ ‘hat we must 
trick them aad rob them—-—”’ 

Hush, my dear Selins, remember my feelings !” 
exclaimed Losd Horace, mockingly. ‘ You shock 
me, indeed you de; Do you call an innocent game of 
cards, for the mere excitement of a few pounds, rob- 
bery ? Somebody must lose; and if fortune declares 
for us we do not rob, we simply avail ourselves of 
our good luck !* 

“You mean,” said the girl, turning her eyes 
upon his faqe with a suppressed horror, “that by 
means of tricks and frauds always at your fingers’ 
ends when you touch eardg or dice that thie—thie—~ 
Edgar Raven is to be robbed! And that this girl, 
whom you call handgome, is to be the bait to lure 
him to your trap! Cover it with what wordy slime 
zou may, villangy ig beneath it, solid and tangible! 

t is robbery ; I qm too uged to it, have assisted in 
it too often, not to know it in all its bidenusnen, 
and I say,” 4nd here ghe rose to her fyi height an 
confronted him, “I say I will have nothing to de 
with it! 1 wash my Tanda of it !” and ghe madea 
gesture ag of flinging something defiling from her 
we hot hands; “1 will bave no part ox paroel. 
nit ” 

Lord Ellemere raised his head and looked at har, 
pufing hia cigarette and watebing its curling emoke 
with half-closed, cunning, and perfectly unembar- 
rassed eyes. 

“Wery exeellently played! Very nicely sated 
indeed! JI am not gure that I did the, beat thing 
with you afterall, I onght to have put you on the 
stage; yes, sa the leading lady in high oamedy and 
malades you would have made your fortune—rand 

e ” 


As he spoke, with eslm, eold, and eontemptnous 
composure, the handsome Miss Armitage stood and 
confronted him, her face set, her gray ayea ablaae, 
her whive bands clasped upon ber fan, 

“Have you done?” she breathed. throngh her 
closed | ‘Have yon no farther inealt? Have 
you finished ?¥ 

* Not quite,” he gaid, with a vicious mile of 
conscious power and maligpanoy, “ not quite. Just 
to enliven the subject allow me to relate a little 
anecdote. It will interest you.” 

She glanced at him apprehensively, then sank 
into her chair again, her face turned from him, her 
eyes fixed on the opposite wall, 

Ounce upon a time, not so’ very long ago but that 
society would be interested in the date, an English 


chuckle, “A turn.of} gballbe, 
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There, at the table.d’hdte, he met “Jonny 1 d 
Boglish, too—and. with m handsome iace “and ons 
iittae ger sod ei 
} w 288 an 

grin, hod igh bed. shawnk end quivered, 
air we, suppose, Well, thig young lady, who 
} abi namelesa, was aceampanied by ber mother— 
9 lady of, the most plastic. and smiahle temperament, 
_ who obediently did as her daughter told her. During 
| dinner the gentleman paid the vaual polite attentions 
to the young lady, and was meh interested in 


er, 
| “She. was handsome and 
but the gentleman, not quite » » 8000 Saw 
that if wag not all genuine, end the mother 
gud she were not the créme de la we Fou are 
Sttending? I trust 1. do not bore you?” 

Miss Armitage opened her pale lipa te speak, but 
gould get no word through them and made a gesture 
with her hand, half of contempt. 

“ He had his suspicions that they wese peor he had 
pther suspicions very soon when ha.sam the young 
Jady—with whom hehed bepoma quite. friendly— 
drop the contents.of a mel) peared bate @ glass of 
wine which she insisted upon handing him.” 

Miss Armitage’s hand closed over the fan with a 
grasp of iron, 

* Being a gentlemag who had geen gomething of 
he dark side of life, he did not, as some people would 

ave done, make a fuss, but he pretended to drink 
he wine and, while talking with repewed pleasure 
n the society of' hig fair companion, he pretended to 
be overcome by drowsiness, He di his head 
upon his breast and lolled back in the chair, exactly 
as he would have done without any pretence if he 
had swallowed the abe had prepared for him. 
Are you listening? I have nearly figished, He 
retended_I sayi to be qvercome by. the opiate or the 

ison, whichever it was, but be sure he kept one 
eye open. Now comes the interesting part af the 
anecdote. What did hesee? He saw elegant 


dj and amusing young lady, rise slowly, approach him 


with noiseless footsteps and 
from his fingers and hig watch from his 
As he slowly enunciated the words 


gently elip his rings 
ket,” 
1© handsome 


Miss Armitage’s head drooped A her bogom, and 
id and clasped, 
fivery word he had 


her fan fell to the floor, One han 
was pressed against her bosom. 
said struck her like g atab. 

“Yes, she had designa—this elegant and fascina- 
ting young lady, who had been talking about her 
grand friendg and home in England—against the gen- 
tleman’s valuables. She was a clever adventuress 
and thief! Whet did hedo? He woke very sud- 
denly, seized both her hands, which still held his 
property, and forced her inte a ohair. Bomething 
in his eyes told her that he had bean ene too many 
for her, and also that she had best not scream. 

“She remained quiet, and the gentleman before 
five minutes were had regained bis valuables, 
and had mademoiselle on hep kneeg before him. 
She begged for mercy: he gave it to her in ex- 
change for q alip of paper. That slip of paper con- 
tained a full and exact confession and wag duly signed. 
He forgave her, and he did more, he bound her to 
his service. From that hour he wag her best friend, 
‘He brought her and her precious mother to England. 
He took a fine house for them; he introduced the 
best of society to them; he assisted them, and all 
with the most honourable feeling. But in return 
he exacted one leetle thing, snd thas was most 
absolute and complete obedience. Thig ha demanded, 
and thig she was to refuse at her peril. This she has 
never dared to refuse. If he has seen it good that a 
little card-playing should be indulged in at the house 
which he pays for she engourages the card-playing ; 
if he wishes her to extend the hand of friendship or 
to turn the cold shoulder to any particular man or 
woman ghe must smile or frown as he directs. In 
fact, in deed and in word she must do ag he com- 
mands, 

It is of no use to chafe at her chains. The more 
phe chafes the more they gall her. She is his slave, 
and he can gell her when and to whom he pleases; 
he has bought her, and the deed of sale is that little 
piece of paper |” 

' As he spoke he raised himself on one band, and, 
with fiendish exultation, he flung the remains of his 
cigarette at her feet. 

The insult was so grest that the girl, gtang and 
tortured almost beyond endurance, rose to her feet for 
one instant with a wild look of passion and despera- 
ition, 

The next, as sha met his smjle of conscious power, 
she fell heaped up on the chair, her handsome head 
almost touching her knees, her hands clasped above 
it. 
For a full minute the pair remained motionless, 
Then he slid from the sofa and, with a negligent, 





gentleman, travelling for the benefit of his health, 
put up ata small inn in one of the Swisa cantons. 


masterful air, came over and touched her. 
She shuddered and shrank as if he had struck her. 





“Come,”’ he said, “have we finished our litfle 
performance? Ithink so. We will descend, then, 
to the commonplace. Do you like my little plan as 
regards our two young friends? and may 4 count 
upon your kind apsistanas?’’ 

wine Avmitage rose, pale and statuesque with der 
spair. 

‘* I will obey you.!”’ she breathed. 

‘Phat’s right,” exclaimed Lord Horace. ‘We 
are sensible once more. Write te Madame Leclare, 
and tell her you will be very glad to see her dear 
friend Miss Temple as often as possible; and play 
all your cards to win the confidence ol the eccentric 
young lady. @f course you will placo Mr, Edgar 
Raven's vame on your iuvitation list, and so we shall 
bring the two together. You understand ?” 

‘I understand,’*she echoed, almost mechanically, 

“Then I willsay good night, my dear Miss Armi- 

e, good night.” 

he turned from his outstretched hand with a 
gesture of hate, fear and contempt beyond all deserip- 
tion, and he, with q smile and as rug of the shoulders, 
slowly sauntered out of the room, 

Then Miss Armitage walked to and fro like a 
tiger in its cage, her hands clasped tightly, her gray 
eyes glinting like a cat's. 

At last'she stopped before the glass and stared at 
herself as if she would tear tha reflection of her 
pale, passionate face to pieces. 

“Slave, he called me, and Iam! Slave, degraded, 
trodden under his feet ; bat 9 hig knavish hand, 
a creatyre tq carry out ig mean, cowardly plots. 
‘This man too—Edgar Raven; ig he to be snared 
and ruined? Why not ?’*she broke off, fiercely. “ Why 
should [I ‘have any sgmpnnetion any pity for any 
yf being? Lhe world has had no pity on 
me 


Then she laughed a wild, suppressed, bitter laugh 
which roused the sleeping woman. 

“ Selina? is that you! Where am I P Is Lord Horace 
gone? Whatisthe matter? Have you been quarrel- 
ling again? It seems a strange thing that you can’t 
get on better; such a friend ns he is!” 

Mies Armitage stopped the irritable wail by a 
gesture, 

“Come to bed, and leave hig name alone, mother ! 
T hate it, I hate him, I hate the ground he treads. 
Friend! Men—ay, and women too!—have stabbed 
such a friend as he, and given them no more than 
their due, Friend!” 


To be continued. 





Aw enterprising parson has offered a prize of 2007, 
for the best essay on the subject of “Why men don’t 
go to church,” 

Tue Grand Dake and Duchegg of Baden have paid a 
visit to the Empress Eugénie andPrince Louis Napo- 
leon at Arenenberg, and the Prince of Orange has 
been spending several days there, 

ANTIQUARIANS are likely to have an important 
addition to their stores of information, Lord Salis- 
bury has suggested to Lord Northbrook that there 
shall be an archmological survey of Southern India, 
a country which ig peculiarly rich in ancient monu- 
ments and remains. 

Ar Libourne there isa “living wonder”’ in the 
shepe of a boy four years old whose limbs are as 
strongly developed as those of a young man, This 
wondrous child is already adorned with the first 
hairs of a beard and can lift one and two hundred- 
weight. His father and mother are ordinary beings 
and rather weakly constituted than otherwise, 

A comPANy is just formed for the manufacture, 
use, and sale of wood pulp, wood pulp bvards, and 
all other articles into which either of these enter as 
ingredients. A great deal more might be done with 
the great deal, the pulp of whioh, when solidified, is 
convertible into wonderful varieties of forms, useful 
and ornamental. With @ little ingenuity in former 
times it was used in the poor man’s bread and soup, 
but those days are past. 

{ue Visir oF fHE PRINCE oF Waxzs TO InDIA.— 
The greatest honour which His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales ittends to confer upon the princes 
with whom he will share and exchange hospitality in 
India will consist of a star or medal to be worn on 
the breast and asignet ring. The medal may or may 
not be jewelled, having on one side g portrait of the 
Prince in relief, and on the other the Collar of the 
Star of India arranged as border, with the Prince of 
Wales’s plame in the. centre, 

Do nor Wait,—Nothing is more trying to the 
house-mistress, in any grade of life, than to “ wait 
dinner” for the convenience of tardy guests—ta 
say nothing of the discomfort inflicted on other 
visitors. The busy people of the world are the 
punctual people ; the man whoge every moment ig 
worth money to himself and to others always 
manages to be in time. It is indeed hard that such 
persons as these should be compelled to waste a 
long time in waiting dinner for the arrival of some 
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man or woman whose unpunctuality is merely the 
result of an impertinent want of forethought. The 
proper mode of treating such unpunctual persons 
would be to ignore them altogether, If, when the 
dinner hour arrived, dinner was served, and the 
dawdlers were compelled by their late arrival either 
to go without dinner or to sit down in the middle 
of the feast—no going back to earlier dishes being 
allowed—this evil of an impertinent lateness would 
be soon found to be remedied. ‘So sorry to be 
late” would be met by “So sorry that we could 
not wait ; but glad to see you even at this stage.” 
We hope that the ladies will soon take this matter 
into their own hands, and try to put down the 
habit of impertinent unpunctuality, which is really 
nothing less than a social evil. 








THE INFLUENCE OF FICTION. 


In the world of literature; among the names of 
writers whose memories are most revered, are found 
those who rose to eminence by their portrayal of 
imaginative fancy, “a smile of truth.” They have, 
without doubt, been the means of doing much good. 
They have created, by their fascinating details, a 
taste for reading on the part of those to whom, 
before, the art of self-instruction was a stranger. 
Whatever is worth reading must instruct ; and, from 
fiction, ideas are often engendered that bear good 
fruit. 

The aim of fiction is to picture life as derived from 
observation. The keen observer is an excellent in- 
structor, and finds, iu the detection of his fellows’ 
faults, a means of instruction and profit to himself, 
and also to those with whom be is brought in con- 
tact. We are told that the history of a word is often 
more interesting than the history of a nation. But who 
ever attempted to secure the history of a thought, or 
even imagine it? Who has reflected that, perhaps, 
@ single thought has been the means of producing to 
the world the variety of popular fiction which to-day 
adds a charm tothe current literature, and seems to 
act asa spice in the mingling of ideas, created as the 
result of reading works of history, of biography, of 
science, of art and of fact? 

Fiction is often very fascinating, but its power is 
in simulating truth, Where the mind’s fancy pictures 
the reality in its exact counterpart there isto be 
found the fascination and the power of writings of 
fiction. When the vision of seeming truth is gone— 
when the delusion awakens you toa sense of the 
dull and unbearable tales of a morbid fancy, then it 
is that the “novel” or “‘romance” has lost its charm, 
which before seemed to attract, and, in fact, compel, 
your most earnest attention. 

The beauty of a natural scene can receive no addi- 
tional power from a scene of fancy ; on the contrary, 
the blemishes of the latter may derogate the attraction 
of the former. So, when fiction loses its hold on 
truth, then the connecting link between prosperity 
and popularity is broken, and the seeming truth be- 
comes, in the mind, an acknowledged delusion. 

We cannot imagine the result which even the least 
of us creates by the simple influence we wield. How 
much greater and grander are the results echoing 
from a thousand hearts which ‘“ David Copperfield,” 
* Pickwick,” “ Dombey,’’ and “ Oliver Twist,” and 
such like works, have produced, and the happiness 
and progressive benefit tuat was enjoyed in the read- 
ing of them. We might enumerate other works of 
various authors, but the citation would demand 
numerical greatness, and we desist. 

Poetry stauds high in its order of merit among 
works of fancy; and whose soul is void of appreciat- 
ing music? Are not all these creations of the imagi- 
nation? Are they not all works of fiction? Do they 
not all wield a most potent influence? 





Mr. DaRwIn, in his new and elaborate work on 
insect-eating plants, says that he cannot conjecture 
what tempts insects of such diverse kinds to enter 
tue insectivorous plant known as Utricularia, and 
then force their way through the little slit-like 
orifice between the walve and the collar into the 
bladders of the plant, which are filled with water. 
These bladders form regular traps, having a hanging 
door which opens only from the outside ; once within 
it the insect is hopelessly imprisoned and must die. 
As to the attraction which brings animals there, an 
interesting suggestion is made by Lady Lubbock, 
wife of the well-known entomologist, Sir John 
Lubbock. She says that little animalcules will be 
attracted to these reservoirs of water just as in the 
plains of South Africa, large game will travel miles 
to ponds in order to quench their thixst. 

‘RADE Marks BiLt.—The committee on this bill 


having concluded its labours, the drafts of amend. 
ments were laid on the table of the House of 
Conmens, The new clauses or additions to clauses 
place every registered proprietor of a trade mark in 


the same position as if bis title were a continuation 





of the title of the first registered proprietor; and 
though notices of any trust, expressed, implied, or 
constructive, are not to be entered on the register, 
the title is to be subject to such unregistered rights. 
The following definition of a trade mark, which 
takes the place of clause nine in the Bill, is impor- 
tant—‘‘A trade mark consists of one or more of 
the following essential particulars :—That is to say, 
a device or mark, or name of an individaal or firm, 
printed in some particular or distinctive manner, of 
a written signature or copy of a written signature or 
an individual or firm added to any one or more of 
the said particulars, any letters, words, or figures ; 
also any special distinctive words, or words or com- 
binations of figures or létters nsed as a trade mark 
before the passing of this act may be registered as 
such under this act.” oUF 





THE STRANGER CHILD, 


THE soul of a saintly woman 
Went in by the crystal bar, 

With the breath of the morning twilight, 
By the light of the evening star. 


A band of the waiting angels 
Came down like a snowy cloud, 
As she entered over the threshold 
And looked at the shining crowd. 


The faces of her beloved, 
Lost out of her years of pain, 
Came glowing in guise angelic 
To look in her eyes again. 


For the smiling of earth’s remembrance 
Was there, as it used to be, 

Ere the silver cords of the ferry 
Drew home o’er the narrow sea— 


But clothed in the mystic samite, 
With palm in its busy hand, 

Lo! close in the ranks, a stranger, 
At home in the linked band, 


Came close with a cry of welcome, 
Came close with a child’s caress, 

Whilst the saintly woman wondered 
From whence it had come to bless. 


Till the voice of a waiting angel 
Came back with a tender tone, 
* Make room for the lovely stranger, 
Oh! mofherhood, claim thine own! 


* Recall a dark night of wailing, 
A dawn out of bitter pain, 
The eyes of a baby opened, 
Then shut for aye again. 


* So brief was the mortal sojourn. 
It seemed hardly worth thy woe, 
The shadow of death’s dark valley 
Through which thou wast called to go. 


** Take back, in the ransomed creature, 
A jewel reset for thee, . 
And the feet, too weak for the earth-land, 
Set firm on the crystal sea.” 
E. L. 





Discoverigs IN Syg14.—Some discoveries of con- 
siderable importance, not only in a scientific, but also 
ina (for the Ottoman Treasgry) financial point of view 
have recently been made in Syria. No less then 79 
villages which were hitherto unknown, or had, at all 
events, been lost sight of, have been found in the 
single district of Damascus, and about an equal num- 
ber have been brought to light iu other parts of the 
province, while the existence is more than suspected 
of other unknown villages in the Hauran, The 
honour,of these discoveries is, it appears, due to Med- 
jeddin Effendi, the defterdar of the vilaét, whose 
explorations, through mot extending beyond the 
pages of old official registers, have been successful 
enough to entitle him to the respect and gratitude of 
uis country. Although the existence of the villages 
in question was not officially known hitherto, it is 
difficult to believe that they enjoyed the high pri- 
vilege and happiness of paying no taxes, 

NoTHING WASsTED.—F ew things so well symbolize 
the economical habits of continental Europe, and 
especially France, asthe pot au feu. This is an iron 
pot kept constantly simmering upon the fire, into 
which is put from day to day all the wholesome 
remuant of food which in this country is thrown 
away. Our people, in their magnificent way of doing 
things, never stop to consider how much nutriment 
adheres to the well-picked bones of chop-house 
steaks, mutton chops, ribs of beef, legs of mutton, 
etc, All these, and many things beside, are put into 
the pot au feu water, seasoning and fragraut herbs 
are added as required, aud the constant simmering — 





a solvent for even the toughest of Texan beef— 
extracts every particle of marrow even, and the 
bones come out ag clean and white as if they had 


common people more than half the nutriment of the 
day comes from pot au feu, and if any member of 
the fam ily comes homé at an unusual hour hungry, it 
affords at all times meal at once’ warm and whole- 
some. This explains ‘how, as Hugh MoOulloch tells 
us, the forty millions of France could live on what 
the forty millions of England throw away, and when 
we consider the wretched odokery that prevails in this 
country, it is not to much to affirm that they could 
live twice as well as do our farmers and day 
labourers, , 





INFLUENCES OF AMUSEMENT. . 
We all are ‘aware that it is‘an innate principle 
implanted in the minds of human creatures to seek 
amusement in various stages of their lives. Ever 


‘| since God saw fit, in His wisdom, to make earth, and 


make man to inhabit that earth, it has been estab- 
lished by undeniable authorities, in all ages, that 
man, in any stage of his. existence, has>quitted his 

vocations of life, at sometime for recrea- 
tion and amusement, thus proving that it is good 
and advantageous to make use of it moderately, 
not carrying it to excess. Recreation has some- 
times caused man, weighed down with business 
shackles of every kind until he has perfectly lost 
all energies, that great and necessary attendant, 
health, and everything else that animates a man’s 
neerh to be roughly restored to his former 
state. 

There is no way on earth, I think, for, frail man 
to compute the advantages of amusement and re- 
creation in the advancement of the mental and phy- 
sical forces of man. We are all so constituted by 
nature that we look upon amusement with feelings 
of intense delight, and it is a good thing, too; be- 
cause, if it were not for the benefit that amusement 
gives, in a social point of view, and in the improve- 
ment of the faculties, we should be a mere hard- 
hearted people ; not a smile would cross over our 
faces to illumine our countenances, and we could 
not fail to go back into the lowest stages of civili- 
zation. Its advantages to the young people cannot 
be imagined ; what young person would like to be 
deprived of the privileges of amusement ? 

lt is at places of amusement, whether at home or 
abroad, where we make acquaintances that death 
will only sever ; itis there, at all times, we meet 
those to whom fate has destined we shall confide 
our hearts, hopes, and hands. Amusement gives us 
new life, new hopes, new resolves, and causes us to 
have more power in exercising our actions in the 
right way ; it is beneficial in all its forms, if used 
moderately ; it enlightens the heart, makes the 
thoughts good, makes our purposes in life more 
pure. 

We could mention numerous reasons, and state 
facts why amusement is beneficial if practised 
moderately ; but asit is not practised moderately 
by all, we will now consider the evil influences of 
amusement. 

I have seen some people who have given way to 
the fascination of pleasure until they have lost all 
their energies, their power of self-control, moral 
self-reasoning, and are in a state of depravity. 
When amusement assumes that form, then itis that 
it uses its evil influence, and causes man to do such 
things as are wrong in the sight of Heaven only to 
satisfy his or her mere whim or’ Pre for fan and 
amusement. So, in examining the subject, we find 
both good and evil influences, and we must keep 
our faculties open and ever on the watch, and be 
careful never to become too much attached to 
— things, but always walk with strict modera- 

on. 





THE discovery of a subterranean forest, just below 
the surface of the bed of the Thames, near Cherry 
Garden pier, is of great interest. The oak, the 
alder, and the willow are the principal trees. ‘These 
retain their vegetable character, but other evidences 
show that the forest belongs to the period of the elk 
and the red deer in the south of Eagland. 

ONE would hardly suppose that ‘Boulogne-sur- 
Mer would be a victorious rival of Birmingham, the 
great hardware metropolis in pens or any other 
manufacturing matter, yet such is the case, saye a 
French authority. Tie fabrication of metallic pens, 
established there a quarter of a century ago, had so 
rapidly developed of late years, that (according to 
certain statistics given by the French press) one of 
the Boulogne works alone turns out twenty-two 
thousand gross of pens per annum, while none of 
the eleven establishments of Birmingham produce 
more than twelve thousand gross annually. This 
is clever, but we find that the make of steel pens in 
Birmingham was then estimated at 98,000 gross 
weekly ; and since then the manufacture has very 
largely increased. Birmingham need not, just yet 








at least, look to her laurels. 





been, bleached for years in the sun, Among the * 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


oR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” etc, ete. 
————— 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he learne and gladly teche. 
Chaucer, 

Mr. GruBert, of whose character the reader may 
fcrm a fair estimate from his conduct, was a model 
man of business. Trained from his early years in 
@ great city banking-house, of which his father was 
the confidential cashier, Mr. Gilbert had the shrewd 
managerial intelligence and varied monetary and 
mercantile knowledge which have realized for many 
of our modern joint-stock banks a plethora of 
wealth and an amount of annual profit so large that 
its very mention would have seemed like wild exag- 
geration to the narrow caleulations of the actuaries 
and statisticians of the last. generation. 

His share in the success of the large money- 
dealing department of the corporation of which ho 
‘was one of the mainsprings was larger than most 
of the shareholders supposed; but with him the 
proud position and high character of the bank with 
which he was identified—which had, in its new form 
of a company of shareholders, beeu born, as it were, 
under his eye, grown under his care, and streng- 
thened with hia strength, until it was now at the 
summit of prosperity—was as a child, an offspring, 
@ con in whose future all his hopes were centred, 
and whose fame and credit were identified with his 
own. 

It may well be supposed that the feeling rendered 
him extremely exigent that every employé should 
do his duty, as he had himself, au rigueur, and had 
earned for him the character of a severe master, 
though, in truth, he was far from that, for he was 
naturally of a kindly disposition, and was severe 
only to what he considered wilful neglect or careless 
error. 

» His first intentions towards Reginald were of the 
most generous character. His friendship, which 
was mingled with admiration for the personal char- 
acter aud mental qualifications of his oid Harrow 
schoolmate, Ralph Chesterton, had induced him to 
form a high estimate of the sou. How painfully 
he had been undeceived the reader may suppose. 
Still, his kindiy disposition inuuced biw to tuink 





(Mk, GILBERT’S GUESTS | 


that his errors were more the errors of a weak head 
than of a bad heart, and he was quite ready to 
make a locus penitenti# for the offender if he saw 
signs of amendment. But the schemes he had 
formed before he became aware of the weaknesses, 
as he thought them, of the son of his old friend, 
were utterly overthrown. He had fondly thought 
that, as» advancing years should render him less 
capable of the unremitting application and persis- 
tent labour in which he had passed his useful and 
honourable life, that he would train up and induct, 
as it were, the young man as his successor in the 
high and responsible position he had so long held. 
Nay, as, with the exception of a couple of elderly 
sisters, one a childless widow, who resided under his 
roof, Newland Gilbert had no dependents or heirs, 
and once or twice the thought had crossed his mind 
when, in course of events, it should please Provi- 
dence to call him away, that he would make the son 
and daughter of his oldest friend the heirs to a 
large proportion of that worldly wealth with which 
his prudence and a handsome income had endowed 


m, 

And all these benefits present and to come had 
been recklessly and unknowingly cast away by this 
foolishly criminal young man—and for what? For 
the company of thoughtless ppendraries, needy 
gamblers, ruffians and disreputable women ; for debt, 
dishonour, degradation, and the misery whica ever 
pursues those whose sensibilities are not wholly 
dead to the etings of conscience. It was to meet 
this man and his high-minded father that Reginald 
now stood before the glass in one of the bedrooms of 
the Euston Hotel, finishing his toilet of evening— 
dress for the dinner-party at Mr. Gilbert’s in ‘l'or- 
rington Square. The last adjusting touch was 
given to his snow-white waistcoat and ditto cravat, 
and a deep-red camellia he had purchased en route 
at @ florist’s secured in the left lappel ot his swallow- 
tail, when he glanced at his face in the mirror, 
and essayed a smile. He was positively hovrified 
at the aged and worn features, the cadaverous 
pallor, and the general aspect of dissipation and 
exhaustion which his once bright, boyish, and 
candid countenance displayed. Hehad never until 
this moment noticed or even thought of the marks, 
the seals as it were, which vice and excess stamp 
upon their victims or votaries. It was probable 
that had not the current of his memory set in- 
voluntarily in the direction of Broadmoor, of 
Amina Perceval, of Sir Robert, of his sister, thence 
by @ natural transition to his father and the old 
friend of the family he was about to meet, that such 
a thought would noteven then have obtruded itself. 
It now, however, added to his misery and self- 
abiurrence, aud ne positively started at the reflec- 





tion before him. Once or twice he thought of 
repeating the dastardly flight of the morning—what 
could that avail ? He felt as one 
Tied to a stake, 
Who cannot fly, so fain must fight the course, 


and setting his mind to a desperate resolve, he 
looked suddenly at the mirror. He started with loath- 
ing from the face that scowled at him there, then 
turned again, and putting on what he himself re- 
coguized as a hypocritical smile, he made his way 
down tothe portal of the hotel, where a hansom 
cab already waited to carry him ina few minutes 
the very short distance between Euston and Tor- 
rington Squares—a distance which naught but what 
the street boys would have called his “ magpie ” 
dress prevented his traversing on foot. 

He found he had arrived on this occasion with 
even more punctuality than is commendable. Lord 
Nelson attributed his success in attack to the fact 
that he was always a quarter of an hour before his 
enemy expected him. Reginald Chesterton when 
he was ushered into the parlour by the cleanly- 
looking housemaid—for all was on the most un- 
ostentatious scale in Mr. Gilbert’s establishment— 
that the timepiece on the mantel marked ten 
minutes to five, the half-hour being named for 
dinner. Talk of a mauvaiss quart d’heure! here 
was one of forty minutes, as a Hibernian might say. 

But no. Miss Gilbert, the maiden sister— 
Mrs. Robarts, the widow, being busy super- 
intending the preparation of an_ excellent 
dinner—made her appearance, all smiles and 
serenity, and welcomed the visitor to the honse. 
The old lady was dressed in the most becom- 
ing of brown brocades, with a rich lace cap 
of dimensions that, like Marlborough’s wig, was 
“huger than twelve of these degenerate 
days,” while its towering majesty was enhanced 
by numerous stiff, bright curls of silver-gray hair, 
a profusion of bows, and a topknot of pale pink 
satin ribbons. Splendid lace lappets tov hung 
down from its sides on the broad shoulders of the 
portly old lady, whose placid, agreeable face bespoke 
the good temper and kindness of nature which dis- 
tinguished the fa:miiy of the Gilberts. It was a 
fortunate relief for Reginald, a pieasant distraction 
from his own insupportable reflections, Good tem- 
per and cheerfulness, like their opposites, are com- 
municable, or, if you like the word better, infectious, 
and so Reginald found. Miss Gilbert, after an ex- 
pression of her regret at her brother’s account of 
Keginald’s ill state of healtl, proceeded with gar- 
rulous pleasantry to talk about old times of William’s 


|—as sne still persisted in calling her brother— 


scavoldays at Harrow, and her visits to the spot, 
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renowned as having educated in the first half of our 
century Byron, Peel, and Palmerston. 

“or you must know, Mr. Reginald,” said the 
old lady, smilingly, ‘that we look upon William as 
quite a young fellow; for I am—now [ insist upon 
your making no compliments about looks—twelve 
years the senior of my brother ; so that I thought my- 
self quite a woman of the world and competent to 
talk with maternal gravity to such a schoolboy as 
William then was. Well too do Lremember your 
father. ‘The wild young Harrovians called him 
‘Cato the Sententious,’ or ‘Cato’ the Censor,’ or 
something of the kind; but they all loved and 
respected him. William hasail his life talked of your 
father as the most reliable of friends. You can’t 
think, Mr. Reginald, how glad I and my sister were 
when we heard that: #iit® son of William’s oldest 
friend and schoolfellow was to come into the bank 
as the right hand and assietant of our’ » Who}, 
1 assure Joa a great: deal too hard—outof 
business mean~for I believe he has:only’ 
one love im tie World on ourselves anda few 
dear friesidp, aidi that loys iethie bank.” 
Was isp rossivmmble—wll. young 1 
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assistance in putting an end to such a state of 
things. 

Ralph Chesterton wenton: 

“ Your liabilities), 'd,. do not.seem heavy in 
the way ‘of discount,” said’ “But there is a far 
more serious matter thaw debt, Priend Gilbert, in- 
volved in this affair. Reginald has parted with 
notes of hand, without consideration, to the-amount. 
of two hundred and twenty-five pounds; and these 
seem to have been put into circulati the person, 
who has stolen them, and who now offers, by@ 
third party, to return the purloined . fore wm 
sum of money—a hundred pounds, I rid 
this sum I am asked to advance. Need Desay that 
in my opiniow £ should be as guilty as:thethie® 
himself, nay” , did I lend myself in any wa 
to such a orime as’ screening from punishment feta 
am Oy tte ail ane . How much 4 
eo, 1 it di i nse 
cant: dha zero 
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‘““My young friend,” replied the good-natured 
Mr. Gilbert, smiling, “I know nothing at all about 
your case. I first heard of your distressing dilemma 
within these ten minutes, Your bills are merely 
following the usual course, which I have known in 

instances. Will you be so good as to in- 
form me of the details of the transactions, and fur- 
me with esand such particulars of the 
Persons co lie-within your knowledge.” 
| Reginald e@hisfirst acquaintance wit Bow- 
}man, whom he. to recognize as the scoun- 
drel Ferrett.. The mention of Ephraim produced a 
‘ diversion in the conversation, Ralph narrating, with: 
some degree of dry tmmour, the adventure of Eaton 
Squarwaud Mr. Fitzplush’s-ejection of that person- 
age. 
then told in a plain manner 
of signing the bills at the in- 
absconding, the discounting 
Solomon ich seem: 
i could. not guess 
for 1: Pg oem 
: proposal. also coming 
Moss Solomous, who had successfully 
@ut the whereabouts of the missing 
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a fevden ge — lady’ pone fai 


caw 
was something wrong, @i@@ume to the resouc: 

“Need I say, my dear old friend,” said she to 
Ralph, “how glad I, and William, and my sister 
are at this visit? and how pleased we were when 
we heard that your son here, who, I can tell you, is 
a credit ons parent, was to be one of our uty, 

arty? He and [ have beet gettitig of onpitdlly; 
Se cee heart!” said the old lady, glancing at the 
pendule, “why, Mr. Reginald, we’ve been goxssip- 
ping for thirty minutes, J declare !” 

She rang the bell. 

“* What say you to a glass of sherry—Manzanilla 
—Mr. Chesterton, before we goto dinner? We're 
old-fashioned people and don’t stady the latest 
customs. Maria, the sherry, if you please, and tell 
my sister the Manzanilla.” 

Maria returned in a few seconds with a massive 
silver salver; a presentation front the directors of 
the bank, decanter and glasses, and all three, with- 
out formality, took each # half giaseful of the bitter 
Xeres. 

Mrs. Robarts and Mr. Gilbert himself now came 
in, and in a few moments, diver being announced, 
Ralph took in Mrs. Robarts and Reginald Miss 
Gilbert, while “ William ’” was asked by hie sister 
to “show the way.” A most agreeable repast, 
plain, but not lacking elegance, followed. 

The ladies retired as the olives and wine came 
in, and now beygatt the crucial test for the compro- 
mised Regitrald, for antil that point all had gone 
pleasantly, as if it were’ a mere reanion for general 
enjoyment. 

Ralph Chesterton was the first to break ground 
upon this unpleasant topic. 

“ Friend Gilbert,’’ said he, “ there are no secrets 
between us. f havea letter this morning from my 
gon which hae given me such doubts as to the 
course Which my duty to him, to myself, and to 
society, calls on meto pursue that I have resolved, 
casting aside all other questions, to lay the case 
before you, my friend, confident that your good head 
and honest heart will advise me forthe right in 
what I feel to be a most unpleasant dilemma.” 

Mr. Gilbert expressed his readiness to give his 
best attention. 

“My son Reginald—he will correct me if I am 
wrong or do him injustice by any misinterpretation 
since he has been in London has lived beyond his 
means, andin order to meet that expenditure has 
had recourse to money-lenders,”’ 

Mr. Gilbert was not surprised; he had suspected 
something of the sort from Mr. Moss Solomon’s 
private interview with Reginald at the bank. He 
therefore merely remarked that such a course was 
but too common with young men who lived beyond 
their meuns. He further said that Reginald was to 
blame, for instead of resorting to such means, 
which could but increase the embarrassments he 
sought to escape, he should have candidly disclosed 
his situation to him, and he might have been sure 
of not only the best advice but of any reasonable 


| 





the one would feel more happy 


ng 
public and with his friends. Mr. Gilbert had had 
many delicate questions of * comprontise”’ forced 
upon during his long business career, and. he 
looked upon Balph’s style of cutting the Gordiwa 
knot: of an entanglement ae mucl more: Quixotic, 
= — silly than carefully and mgeniously 
ying 

“I ask your parden, Ralph ;—excuse my school- 
boy fantitierity bat I am the last man,ae you will 
admit, who would loosen the bonds or lower the 
standard of commercial morality. Yet I cannot 
quite view the offence which you have so glowingly 
coloured through the same crimson glasses as your- 
self. Pained am I that your son had not sufficient 
confidence in my friendship and ability to prevent thi 
calamity, and sufficient candour te make you 
cognizant of his position. But thet I view as a 
venial offence, an error of youth, and one by ne 
means to be visited by the reinows consequences 
you would attach toit. My knowledge of society 
has Jed me to know hundrede of instanees—ay, and 
of men now bearing the most h ved and h 
able positions—where the recklessness and impru- 
dences, nay, the vices, of youth have passed away 
with its hot blood, and the concealment and com- 
pronrise of an offence have been followed by a re- 
generation of character, where a locus penitentie 
has rescued the offende#from rum. Yes, Friend 
Ralph, even where the party himself has been the 
offender, and not the victim, as your son hag been 
in this by no means unusual complication.” 

* Would you then advise a compromise of felony ?” 

“Fair and gently, Friemd Ralph. How know 
you that the party ‘com ed’ with, as you 
please harshly to word it, is a felom at all, or 
more than a dupe? The law im these cases 
contemplates—nay, recognizes—the possible exis- 
tence of such @ person. Else why the power of 
recovery given to what is called an innocent holder, 
provided he can prove himself to be so? Your 
rough and ready simile of the stolen loaf and 
purse does not goon all fours with the case we 
have before us. 

“The baker, or the owner of the money, never 
entered into # negotiation with the thief, either for 
what lawyers might call an ‘user’ of the loaf, or 
entrusted the robber with his purse of current coin. 
Our young friend here has confided to a person he 
mistakenly thought trustworthy his name, whereon 
to raise moneys for his benefit. The fellow has not 
done so—perhaps he could not—and, pressed by 
necessity—knaves are always necessitous—he has 
paid it away for a debt oi 

“ You surprise me, sir. Pray pardon the inter- 
raption !’’ interposed Reginald, inan agitated voice. 
“ Bat how have you become acquainted with the 
particulars of my disgraceful position ?’’ 
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eenestly, ‘ no 
than I could any way 
be hit upon to arrange this difficulty withous a sa- 
' crifice of princi le.”” 
¥ 5 Me. Gilbert, pleamaatly, “T feared 
you were like the lassie in Robbie Burns's little 
poem (you see it is netowith Sam Rogers alone 
that poetry and banking go tozether) who asks 
her gossip’s} advice in the matter of marrying the 
man she had madeuy-her mimd'to have :— 
** My heartis abreaking, dear Tittie, 
Some counsel unto me.come len’ ; 
Come counsel, dear Tittie, don’t tarry, 
I'll gie yor my bonny black hen 
Gin ye will.advise me to manry 
The lad [Jo’e dearly—Tam Glen.” 


“The same Denrocritue f knew nearly half a 
century back!” said a. 

© The child is father of the man,’ said Mr. Gil- 
bert ; ‘*1 was not likely to grow up itue.” 

“ Wordsworth has written no greater teath then 
that,” added Ralph Chesterton, drily. 

“ There’s wisdom in seasonable mirth, friend 
Cato ; you mast leave business and this little affair 


to me,” Mr. . 
¥ ;” said in; “* but, again, I maust—’’ 
“ Again, my , you must not. I willsese 
Mr. Moss Solomoms. I shall not ise one 


iota of your character, still less that ef our young 
friend here, nor ary owm. I shall merely demand 
the right of claiming the entire confidence of your 
son, and the of advising him im etl matters 
of doubt and difficulty. I shall also claim the right-of 
censare where, which I hope will be seldom or never, 
censure may be thought necessary. This, friend Ralph 
I shall claim as standing, in your absence, in loco 

tis. And now, having sired a little bit of my 
ong-disused Latia, I —— busiuess, and here- 
* prorogue this conseil de famille to a fature day. 
‘ Prosperity to our young friend, and a long career 
of honour and usefalness to the hope of the house 
of Chesterton !’’’ and Mr. Gilbert bowed to Reginald 
and to Ralph Chesterton, who, unable louger to 
resist, joined in the toast of his son’s health, add- 
ing thereto a fervent and anxious parental bless- 


ing. 
‘The host rose, Ralph and Reginald followed his 
example, and the rest of the evening was 
pleasantly, Ralph and Reginald taking hands, with 
thetwo ladies as partners, in @ quict rabber of 
whist, with Mr, Gilbert as looker-on. 
This was interrupted at lalf-past 
plain tray supper, and at a tew sumutes 
past éleven Ralph and his son, after hearty 
handshakings and hopes for “the next merry 
meeting,” were driven back to their 





the latterin a happier frame of mind than he 
thought possible when he sallied forth to the 
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much-dreaded interview’ witl his father and hi* 
business principal. 
So little do:we kuow of what. the day, stil less 
the morrow, maybring forth 
Men are the sport of circumstances wher 
The circumstances seer the sport of nten. 


CHAPTER WXXIT. 

Mn. Moss: Sonemons was congratulating himeelt’ 
upon the pretty littl: web in which he had enmeshed 
the imprudent young man, and giving himself much 
credit for hie eututerese in: settling the matter of the 
restoration of the promissory notes with a contingent 
fifty pounds for himself, while gaining the repute’ of 
friend,” 
fangs’ of 


zealous exertion in his “young 
as he persistently called him, from the 

,; between whom add himself thers really 
existed only the question of degree. 

He had an liour before despatchied'a tirae-corneret 
note to the bank, one that. he didn’t meat; tolodlt 
like business, with a sriall’ e for dager 
and given special instractions'to, his clerk to take an, 
opportun are” aati, dé, withoug 
formally for hin 

In the note He desired Reginald to bring: the 
hundred pounds at.six that, evening, as the maney, 
entirely in sovereigna,,.must.be foxtheoming, in coin. 
early on the mocrew.. 

How great. was his. annoyance: whea his. mes+ 
senger returned with the. following communication ;. 

“The manager of. the. Mexcentile Chartered Bank 
will feel obliged if Mr. Moss Solomons can make-it. 
convenient. ta, givei him a calk thie day beteeen 
twelve and fon. Min Gilbert’ hae @ matter of 
pressing, business;te antimit to, Mr: Soiomons.’’ 

“The deneed?’ muttered Mir; Solomons; for, like 
sueh: persons, hm» stood: im atve’ of influential: and: 
honest men ;; thet is wlem they were: bacited with 
money,. other wise ———— 

Now, this being: just Me, Gilbert’s position and: te 
onecf the men whose good: op’ » Mr; Solomene’ 
was anxious to keep, he could’ not shitk or evade") 
this -request.. 

“Poot, pool?!” said lie; ‘tlie’ 


- 


young: [ep ten¢ 
wouldi never liave-ttie fice'as well'as ttiefollly to ask- f 


such a man for the hundred and tell Him what it 
wee for: GertaihTy mot. Penliaps it’s alout’some. 
p of'a’customer le thinks I'm likely to.know: 
something off That's it.?’’ 

So Mr. Solomons selected’ payer or two. from: his 
note-case, ordered’ Mivia not to leave tlie. office a. 

a t given. m ; 
prainegtare a mine, 

But we. must e for: a. few momeute at. the 
sordid lodging in, Chick: Lane, where-Mr; .Ferrett. lay; 
passive, pulling the wires of bis puppets. 

The interesting patient. of. Joe Paget. grows better 


apace, 
He is seated. at. esmall.table,am which are:several 
ee eee ee Beside 
times ® ebair lies le-bressted waistcoat, from 
the lining.of the ald:fashionad: roll coller of: whiot: 

he bad just ripped with a penknife two oblong slips» 
promissory’ notes 


of. stamped: psper;, the: itlentieah 
which had created sucin # coil in more than one’ 


establishment, 

We hawe. of te) skilof Bplireiin 
Ferrett in the facsimile copying of signatures; aud 
he'is now trying whettet fret? rough usage and 


lack of practice: his right Hand Has: lost its. cun- 


nivg. 
He smoothed out the creases‘and looked’ lovingly | 


at them ae he scrutinized their-cal hy. 
et u# watch’ for a few minutes. what he is about 


with them. 

First he takes a piece of tracing- 
one of the promissary notes st. the window- 
pane he lays thereon the nt and 
traces the signature accurately, This he places in. 
his desk, and then, taking a sheet of ordinary writ. 
ing paper he twice or thrice, with a quill pen, dashes 
off the signature, and then proceeds to compare its. 
similarity with the signature. he has traced. on the 
transparent paper. 

The comparison seems satisfactory, for, with a nod, 
he places the stamped notes of band in the pockeat- 


He had scarcely time to tbe: those Pp 
when Joo Paget arrived. He hed: arranged. to. go 
with aceb to. the Marble Arch, and there, as agreed. 
to by Mr. Solomons, the other ca with the bearer 
of the cash was to meet:himat the hourof eight p.m, 
Aa it would then be: twe heurs afterdark Mr. 
Paget considered it. would be more fevourablefor 
eluding any attempt to trace him than at an earlier 
hour in the day. rus has said: 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 

Aft gang a-glie, 
and so it proved with the ingenious plot. of Mr. Joe 
Paget and Mr. Mose Solomens, 


r, and placing 


lations 





Why and bow we stall -proeeed to narrate. 

Mr. Solomons inde time arrived at the bank and 
was ushered inte Myr. Gilberts presence. He did 
pon ey me opamp 
after a eurt * morning, Mr. Sofomons,” asked! 
;him to take a cltwit, ‘ead summéning a porter 
(desired him to sshd Mr: Reginald? Ohestertor to him. 

“cI lieve sent for this ee ae 
Mr, Gilberts “thettie may hear t P propose to 
doviw his: behalf, Mr. Selomone, T need’ not tel? you 
the reason of yon ta: attend’ hers, as I 


my 
believe: it. is to your diligence that Wr. Clestertor | 


owes the: tracing of the. two: promissory notes whielr. 
have been stolen frou him, end’whichare now, as ie 
customary in such cases; in the: hands of’ somebody 
whou if will be-difficals te has not given some 
consideration fer them. understand: that con- 
sideration is represented to be one hundred/and® fifty 
pounds.” 

Mr. Solomons assented, and wae abet to speak, 
butMm Gilbert! went ony 
| 4D lnowe thatsin: these cases: it ib fbn botter'to 
suffer loss and 


Mn on’st topgue’cleve- to the reat of Life” 
mouti; If the feet off ‘this! jommoney 
being one: hundred pewids) only’ ehontd come: out! 
ere geass denounces Hit and‘renounee lim 
Utterly. 
|. He therefore, made Boll Lytle ‘“corner’in which 
he found bimself feo with many professions that’ 
his sole motive moving i the: affait- was the 
saving’ of! the young man’s» charactery seid) ae 
Mr, Gilbert now knew the-whiols of‘ the’ particulars; 
‘he would: merely: observe that he, Mi: 8; 


must be provided with: aw order for a: hundted’and’ 
fifty, with-wiicli: lie would! undertake: the recovery 
Of the: bills; or*for # lése» sum: if possible. He then: 
pee ne ge ar vretee restoring the bills. 
rm wever; objected’ itr toto ‘to’ the cab 
% 


U 
q 
| Mn Gil 
| arrangement) observing :- é 
“No, Mr. Solomons, the surrender of the paper’ 
} must berq wite Straightiorward: 1: wilP pase ‘my word 
thatethe parties holding ‘the: paper stiall neither be: 
_pursued!por moléeted) and they’ must‘ take my word" 
thatif tie notes are forwardéd to, me; by’ post’ if® 
» econ in the way they Have: alteady threatened! 
will pay the sum of one: hundred: and fifty pounds 
on the delivery of a voucher which I shall prepare, 
and which you, M¥; Solomons; will'Hold’on behalf of 
the person, with. whom, are, ins communication, 
hand fronr whom no* receipt will’ be requited but the 
delivery of the bills in the.manner I have stated.” 

Mr. Solomons breathed again; his fears were 
dissipated, He saw‘ land throngh’ tlie: miat.in which 
Mr. Gilbert’& repudiation of the sovereign scheme 
had involve@it. Accordingly Mr. Sdfomons repaired 
to the rendézvous, where he found: Joe Paget in at- 
tendance, 

That person inquired’ if Mr: Solomone had’ bronght 
the coin.. To-which,, having: received. a reply in the 
negative, he promptly, exclaimed: 

Well, that is. qucer! and: L haven't. brought the 
bills.neither,”’ 

Which was what casuists would call, » white 

lie, being, as Joe thonyht,, necessary fon his. own 
personal safety. 
_ Having retived, io » neighbouring pnblic-house;, 
Mr. Solomons explained: to Joe Pagetthat hisigrand 
expedient for-exposure was countenmined: bythe re- 
markable fect that Mr., Gilbert: net only already 
knew of the notes: liwwing been “made’* by: 
Reginald Chesterton, but. had arraoged ‘that:he, Mr: 
Gilbert; should reevive: them by post in the very 
manner Joe: bad threatened: 

Joe was certainly agtouished. In fact, he did not 
believe the possibility of such a dénowement. 

“ Well; mister; you'll excuse me for doubting of 
your word, but'l really’ can't see how I am safe in 
sending the bits o” stuff to: Mister Chesterton’s own 
bands like.’’ 

You will not do so, my good fellow. You will 
direct them to Mr. Gilbert himself, and you may 
write ‘private’ on the corner cf the envelope, if 
you like, and then I’d' like to know who would dare 
to break the seal of one of Mr, Gilbert's letters.” 

“T see,” said Joe; “but you'll excuse a poor 
fellow like myself, who’s rather green in these sort 
o’ things, from being timersome when he’s dealing 
with people as is down to every move abont this here 
ticklish paper. However, if I sends the dockyments to 
the bank, and takes « receipt. for a registered letter 
at the poat-ollive, £ suppose it’s all fair and 
square?” 

Mr. Solomons assured him that he might trust to 
the honour of Mr. Gilbert and of bimeelf, of which 
last Mr. Paget did not think much, except.so far as 
Mr. Svlomon’s apxjety to,sustaia his, character with 
Mr. Gilbert might keep him. straight. P 





Mor, | Deas; oF pr 


Solio made’ a virtue of necewstty and stbmitted 
witlias good a grace ds le evitid to atiotler days 


delay. 

Whett Mr. Gilbert arrived’ at) the Bank fr the 
morning one ofthe first en he Broite oper, 
| aidressed “private and confidential” in # 
| hwnd, wus that cortaining the bee Bo ry 
notes, whereoa he instantly forw cast’ to 
Mr. Mose Svlottions) who’ thet very evening hantiet 
‘one hund¥ed' s to’ Mr. Joo 
fifty pounds’ fer hi staré of the plunder: 

That wight there wae gis’ in’ the’ den’ wt 
Chick Lane, brought thither by Joe in a carpet bad. 

The glittering gold coin waster ned ‘out df tte twWo 


cody Hplirain; and twenty soveretrte 
therefrom were: transferred? toi tte pouth of Joe’ 
Paget; whose-lux morality viewedit ax most fdirly 
earned) money. 

And} toitell/the plain. ttatt, the three gmiltiést 
partics; Reginald, Bptiraim and Joo-adll slépt sounder’ 
thas night, theefirst Hecause lis wae ottticated ftom, 


| what atl one time seemed utter destruction ‘to-hié 


character and! prospects; thie: second) thit* his» ne 


*| fantouss villany» hmd( brought hit. good ‘goldy the 


titird!thaehe-had, aeihte considered) done aclever + 
thing had thereby served his pal, Mr. Ferrett, abw 


‘| piachiand bignself:becomes the:fortunate possessor: of 


twenty "pounds. 
o Ladd me * *r 


Ill-gotten: gold aye veri fles:the homely proverb that’ 

what isigot overvan cortaia:personage’s' back is spent: 
-undér his:belhyy. 

Mr: Ephrai cy Forvett'waseonralescont, and, secure 
from alb parsuit in» themratters oft’ Reginald Chester~ 
ton’ ined paper, he retugned'to-hisold haunts: 
‘and hisvold courses) 

Butwféw weeks elapsed: ers‘ he had exhausted: his 
resources;.0 wing) ashe ‘seidyto-“*a rum of ilblack:’” 

Mr;. Solomons, too; sfter: one* or two fraidess:. 

‘attempts:on: Ephraim/spart; jn the nameof Bowman, 
‘to, “introduce binsiness;’*’ told) thet” plainly: 
thatshis » proceedings ‘were: too “strong” for*his 
‘Mrz: Solomon’s—practices| and covmection—in-shorty: 
thet: hes would) have nothiwg’toe do - with) suchas 
scoundrel, and, working himself into a simulated fury’ 
of dionest)indig vation, MtrSotenrons reviled: Hphr 
Fevrett immost unprofessional audamqaeiified termsy. 
defyingy him: aud? calling *bim no» end ‘of! actiomablen 
names.. Heended by shoutiagy to:Mivins; his «clerlo 
and: 7 to“ tarnthig rasealcougor 1 will send for» 
@ policeman,” so that Ephraim — — 
one: evening” 06! colds: drizzbycraim: in i———: Street, 
without a retainer; wit hout'a se ignugand with thee 
winter before him, iawhicltheveis as much freezings 
out. of racing toutssamd® turf: commissioners vas: of: 


gardeners. 

Something must bedone, or; as:‘Ephraim expressed 
it imbitter.slang, “ somebody: must be done.’’ What: 
form thatresolution:took. when: put into action-wilk 
bedeveloped ion a-future-oceasiom,; ab) present. it can-, 
sisted:in' Mr. Ephraim Ferrett:deveting his inquiries. 
to ascertaining the locality and naésure: of the, busir, 
ness’ communications: of the: head: Londen. offices 
eastiand west with the branches:of the bank in one 
or tevo.of the larger provimeial towns: 

We have: seen that: Mr, Ferrett, to unsorupulons: 
dishonesty and all-devouring selfishness; added: an 
immense amountof perverted ingenuity and a tact 
fon combination and diplomatic: negotiation, a judgr 
ment. of character: and! a mode of influencing ands 
mouliding inferior minds that, had they been: cem-. 
, bined with anything like courage, honesty, truthfal-. 

inciple, thave earned hima good position 
\in-aociety, and doubtless:have secured him wealth, 
| But, like: most kraves, Mr. Ephraimhadan:overw eens. 
ing sense of his own cleverness, and @ corresponding 
contempt for honest ability, which he could by no 
means. conceive as succeeding: im this: wicked world 
except dy blind fortune’s. caprice, om what in his 
theory figured as good luck, 

While; suffering: in body in the enforced inactivity 
of his three weeks’ sojourn in Chick Lane his seeth- 
ing mind bad conaocted — dozen schemes for getting 
rich af onea;,, nok one ef which even by accident 
contained an. ingredient of fairly earned money or 
strayed inte the path of honest. industry. On the 
coutsary, some frandulent on felonious.raid on the 
property of others, was the backbone of each. 

Among these we may note, an elaborate plan in 
whiek the peculiar talent. of sewaral of his confederate 
knaves. might be, brought iato play. 

He knew that the admization of Joe for his supe- 
rior aequirements had rendered him a firm disciple in 
any rescality he might. present to him coated over 
with that. aweet disguise to which Shakespeare 
alludes. 

Another confederate was Barney Cross, the 
Borough Pet, who, having been twice beaten by a 
new “light weight,’ who gave him a stone and 
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Pected and almost knew, “ stood in” in a “ plant” or 
two of West End burglaries, which had come off 
right. 

These defeats had ruined Mr. Barney Oross with 
the aristocratic backers of the ring; for although 
the scoundrel’s science and physique were known to 
be sufficient to place him at the top of the light- 
weight champions, his innate dishonesty and trickery, 
with a taint of the “ white feather’”’ in his constitu- 
tion, had lost him his position, even in his brutal and 
degraded calling of a prizefighter; and, so far as 
matching him was concerned, he was & pariah of the 
ring. 

He still hung on as an outsider, haunting sporting 
louses and acting as bully, or cicerone, to loose 
noblemen or gentlemen who sought to see “ Life in 
London ” in its most degraded phases, 

Mr. Barney’s dexterity in taking casts of keys and 

in “ filing up a skeleton” was known to a select few 

of.luie “ pals’ and, probably, also to a detective or 
two, who were attentively waiting till Mr. Barney 
Cross, with whom they kept up a friendly recogni- 
tion and in whose movements they naturally took an 
interest, should give them reason to tell him he was 
“wanted,” an event which Mr. Lynx and Inspector 
Twitchar felt certain must come off at no distant 
date. 

These were Mr. Ferrett’s two principal tools in 
one of his schemes, the third being Mr. Israel Fagin, 
the “fence” of Field Lane, on whom Mr. Ferrett 
could at any time depend to get rid of the gold or 
valuables which might fall to the lot of the firm. 

One of Mr. Ferrett’s schemes took this form: Joe 
Paget, whose frank and cheerful manner might well 
deceive an ordinary observer, was, under the 
assumed name of Joseph Nightingale, to obtain a 
situation as guard on the Great Southern Railway. 

The means of obtaining this appointment were an 
elaborately forged certificate of a brief service in the 
army, an honourable discharge and testimonials of 
character from existent personages, so admirably 
concocted that suspicion could hardly be expected, 
and, lastly, references to a late master, now stay- 
ing at Hotel, to be personated by Ephraim 
himself, should the necessity for such a referee 
arise. 

As to Mr. Barney Cross, Mr. Ferrett proposed to 
utilize his talent as occasion should present itself 
in “ persuading ”’ locks, bolts and bars to give up re- 
sistance when an inspection or abstraction of the 
contents of the receptacles they were meant to secure 





might be desired. 


Mr. Ephraim’s part in these operations was to be, 
as he would have said, rather administrative than 
executive, and he flattered himself he could stand 
sufficiently aloof to save his own skin in the event of 
either of his pals being trapped. 

Mr. Epbraim Ferrett’s first scheme, which circum- 
stances presently to be narrated postponed, was an 
extensive robbery of bullion, which he knew was 
periodically—about once a month—consigned to a 
great City house, whence it went to the coffers of 
the Bank of England. 

The strong, metal-bound boxes in which the bar 
gold and specie were conveyed were of peculiar 
make, and these Mr. Ephraim proposed to imitate so 
closely that the duplicate cases should deceive any 
ordivary observer. 

T'o effect this the collusion of the guard of the 
train at the port of entry and the journey to London 
would be indispensable, and in this special position 
he proposed to place Mr. Joe Paget, under the alias 
of Joseph Nightingale. 

Now that name was the property of a respectable 
young mar with whom Ephraim had some time ago 
been acquainted, and whose career bad been pre- 
cisely such as we here describe : 

A youthful frolic had caused Joe Nightingale to 
enlist. His conduct had been exemplary during his 
skort service, he had been bought off, his discharge 
declared his conduct excellent, and after some time 
he bad, as Ephraim knew, gone to the colonies in the 
service of arich family. 

This last was the only point in the true Joe 
Nightingale’s history suppressed by the cunning 
Ephraim in his documents and testimonials, 

Hiow the two rascals laughed while Ephraim ex- 
plained to the wondering Joe the scheme he had 
contrived, and how astovished the innocent Joe 
Nightingale would have been had he known that his 
“double” was soliciting and actually obtaining a 
situation as guard on the Great Southern Railway on 
the strength of his good character, while he, the 
real * Simon}Pure’’ was serving his respected master 
and mistress as house steward in their spacious 
mansion and wool farm at Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

As to Mr. Barney Cross, Mr. Ephraim and Joe fully 
agreed that he should not, until a future time, be 
made in any way @ participator in this elaborate plot, 
for various reasons ; among others that he was not to 


be trusted with anything that required delicate hand- 
ling and management, and also that he might have on 
hand such very risky ente of a more vulgar 
and commonplace criminality as might interfere with 
his participation in their plans, and compromise them 
in a manner by no means desirable. 

Mr. Cross was therefore only to be called upon in 
the matter of mechanical dexterity, strength, and 
courage, when those aids might be required. 

Mr. Joseph Nightingale’s testimonial having been 
forwarded to the proper quarter, and his name having 
been duly placed on the list of{candidates for the ap- 
pointment. of guard, for which, said hig letter of recom- 
mendation, “ the young map from his steadiness, in- 
telligence, sobriety, and strict honesty is peculiarly 
fitted,” was not long in receiving a notice from the 
traffic-manager of the Great Southern to attend on a 
certain day. 

After the usual inquiries, most carefully and .as- 
tutely met and satisfied by the ready Mr. Ephraim 
Ferrett, as a former master of ‘‘ Joseph,’’, and a gen- 
tleman “ anxigus to see so deserving a:young mau in 
a permanent engagement,” the wrong Joe was duly 
installed iu the salary, trust and duties, clothing and 
insignia of a guard on the G. 8, 

“You can’t fail,” said Ephraim, “if you keep your 
weather-eye open, to be able to give, me the office, 
when your turn of duty brings the opportunity for 
the grand ‘coup,’ the ‘big event’ which must bring 
a mint of wealth at one haul into our pockets, my 
worthy Joe.” 

“ And I don’t see,” added that gentleman, at the 
conclusion of one of their conferences, * why, if it’s 
well done, and well done it ought to be, how any 
part in the business can possibly be brought home to 
you in your official capacity. Suspicion isn’t evi- 
dence, and I think the thing ean be so managed that 
no one will be able to tell whether the ehange of the 
boxes was ‘rung’ t’other side of the water or aboard 
ship on the voyage. Besides, Joe, as the Frenchmen 
say, there’s no making an omelette without breaking 
of eggs, so we must look a little risk in the face if 
we mean to bring off a tem thousandpound stake, eb, 
Joe?” 

Joe assented to Mr. Ferrett’s logic, as he always 
did, But another knavery, in which Mr, Ferrett en- 
gaged in the interim, proving much more intimately 
connected with the principal personages of this 
history, demands more immediate attention, 


To be continued. 








THE LITTLE HELMSMAN, 





a pair of fists like lamps of lead, attached to a 
broad-breasted, round-shouldered figure, clad in 
green jacket, oiled canvas trousers, thick blue 
stockings, and coarse shoes, came out of the cabin 
of the ship “‘ Marlborough” on a raw, wet morning 
some years ago. 

The vessel, homeward-bound from Cuba, was 
beating against a sou’easter off Cape Hatteras, 
under close-reefed topsails, with her yards braced 
up sharp, and her pointed fly jib-boom looking right 
into the wind’s eye. 

Bang! slap! clatter! clat! 

Fore and aft everything began to rattle and 
quiver; canvas, topmasts, yards and all, as the 
person alluded to came on deck, 

No wonder the stout ship was seized with an ague 
fit at the sight of this ako, who was none other 
than that old tyrant Captain Waters, the “ double- 
fisted old ’un,’”’ the *‘old loggerhead,” “ the bar- 
nacled humpback,’’ “the whale-tosser,’’ “the son 
of a double-shotted nine-pounder,” classic names by 
which he was best known among seafaring men. 

* Keep full, there!’’ he said, through his teeth, 
his red eyes upturned toward the shaking canvas. 

** Ay, ay, sir,’’ answered a boyish voice. ‘“ But, 
you see, it’s hard for me to work the wheel in such 
weather, and——’’ 

Then came a heavy blow from the tyrant’s huge 
fist, and with his mouth full of blood the little 
helmsman fell. 

He was the captain’s own son—little Jack, as he 
was called. 

Scarcely had he risen when, striking him witha 
rope’s end, the skipper ordered him to go below and 
not show his face again until he was called. 

The little fellow obeyed with tears in his eyes, 
and - of the foremost hands took his place at the 
wheel. 

Just then an erratic blast came howling along, 
scooping the spray and sending it flying to the 
ship's very trucks. 

Away went the torn jib, at the same moment 
shooting straight up into the air like a rocket. 

“Confound ye!’ roared the captain; and he 
struck the new helmsman in the face. 

The man had laid his hand on his knife, and the 





A HEAD like a hugh pine knot, glaring eyes, and | f 


captain called for his pistols, when the mate, who 
was a good-hearted fellow, interp 6 

“Go for’ard, Bill,” said, he, ‘‘and wash the 
blood off your face, I’ll take your place for the 
present.’’ 

The captain said nothing as the man walked 


away. r 

To tell the truth thecaptain stood: in awe of his 
mate, who was a person of tremendous strength, 
which he had once shown in a remarkable manner 
during a wrestling match between him and Waters. 
He had then picked up the stout skipper and fairly 
thrown him overhis with a force that stunned 


him, 

As Bill walked forward there was an ominous 
growl among hisshipmates.., 9 F 

“‘ We'll have to put up with it,”’ said the injured 
man. “The crew won't stick together if we do 
mutiny; there are too many traitorous Portuguese 
among us.’ 
Nevertheless the men still grumbled. Poor little 


Jack, the captain’s son, was a speek fayonrite, with, 
them, and it had made their blood fgirly boil to s 
him struck down by his own father. ig was no 


the first time the boy had suffered from the tyrant’s 
brutality. 
Pr... rf ag Srey him prt are 
ys previously for conveying a eapple rom 
the cabin to a sick man in the forecastle. Not- 
withstanding all this the captain secretly loved the 
boy, who was his only son, and would have spent a 
fortune to set him up in some good, lucrative busi- 
ness. 

He abused him through a misunderstanding of 
his favourite adage, ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” a dangerous maxim for an ignorant man 
like Waters, who, blinded by passion and narrow 
judgment, was apt to use the lash when there 
was not the slightest reasom for so doing. j 

In the middle night-watch an old Portuguese 
came aft and whispered to the captain that he had 
just overheard suspicious talking among the fore- 
mast hands in the. hold. 

He could not hear all that was said, but had 
heard enough toconvince him that one of the men 
intended to desert by means of the boat hung on 
the davits astern. 

“Humph! humph!” said the captain, through 
his compressed lips, “I’ll sea about that! Here,” 
giving his rascally informer.a piece of silver, “ you 
just go now and keep quiet.’” 

Three hours later a man came aft and requested 
the third mate—the officer of the watch and sole oo- 
cupant of the quarter-deck—to walk forw: as he 
wished to show him a huge rat just cap in the 
forecastle. : 

The third officer complied; as he did go three 
figures stole aft, and softly threw the davit falle 
oun’ of thaek flied in & huge 

ne , mu a 
jacket, now glided into the boat. oot 

* Ali right,” he’ whispered, “lower away.” 

Cautiously the two men began to lower. They 
could not see the boat from where they stood, bat 
they could feel it descending in the proper mar 
ner. ‘ 

Suddenly, however, they felt a slight jerk, which 
was followed by a light splash. ‘he loud roaring 
of the waves, the din of creaking timbers, and the 
whistling, moaning of the blast, almost drowned 
the noise. 

“The boat has strack the water,” whispered 
one of the men, “and now’s our time to tamble in. 
In half a second we'll be far astern of the old ship 
and her tyrant skipper.’’ 

They sprang upon the rail, when, peering down- 
ward, they uttered a low cry of dismay. ‘Tho hoat 
had not yet touched the water; there it hang far 
over upon its side and empty. at ; 

The splash which had been heard was that of its 
occupant tumbling into the sea! 

The falls had become twisted, and this, the sea- 
men believed, was the cause of the boat’s overturn- 


ing. 
** Man overboard!” they screamed. ‘ Man ovor- 
board!” 


Caught!” said a gruff voice behind them, and, 
ferning, they saw the captain, with a pistol in each 
hi 


and. 

The two sailors let go the falls. 

“ Ay, ay,’ continued Waters; “I’ve fixed ye out 
fine. I just claps a rope on the outside ganwale of 
the boat, and carries t’other end into the cabin 
through one of the dead-lights. I knew you was 
going to desert, you see, and so I just waits down 
below until I hears the boat being lowered, when I 
pulls upon my rope, turning the boat over and hold- 
ing it so that you couldn’s either hoist or lower 
it.’’ 


“ Ay, captain!’ exclaimed one of the men; ‘‘and 
by doing that you didn’t know that you spilled out 
a chap that was in the boat.’’ 

** What ?” 

The brutal skipper had known from the first 





that there was some pergon in the boat when he 
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overturned it by pulling upon the rope, but he 
orem it best to pretend 
act. 

“Do you mean to say there was anybody in the 
boat ?’’ he continued. , 

“‘ Ay, ay, and. he’s, overboard—overboard, sir. 
We'd better veer ship and look for him, though I 
don’t think we'll ever find him. Little Jack wasn’t 
much of a swimmer, you know.” 

“Who?” ‘ 

* Little Jack, your own son, captain. He it was 
who was in the boat. With him we two were going 
to desert.”’ 

‘‘ Great Heaven!” gasped Waters, hoarsely. .“ I 
have ‘drowned my own boy! When I pulled that 
Pl he continued, madly shrieking out his words, 
“T knew—yes, I knew there was somebody in the 
boat; but I did not dream it was my Jack.” 

Wildly he gaye the order to veer ship. For 
three days, “hoping against hope,” the wretched 
man continued his search for the lad, but all in 


n. 
On the fourth day he went raving mad, and in 
the midst of a heavy gale, before any one could pre- 


vent him, sprang overboard. 
He went down like @ shof and was never seen 
again. 


Bad as the man was, all hands felt sorry for his 
fate, when, a few days after their arrival in port, a 
West India brig came into the harbour with little 
Jack aboard. 

The:boy, it seems, on falling into the sea, had 
clung'to.an empty breaker (a small cask) which had 
also dropped from the overturned boat. 

By means of a rope attached to the breaker he 
had lashed himself to his frail eupport. | While 
thus drifting with wind and wave he had seen the 
outlines of his father’s ship as the vessel passed to 
leeward in se of him, but he had been unable 
to make himgelf heard. 

A few hours after, just.at daylight, he was seen 
and picked up by the brig already. mentioned, 
which, as shown, her destined port. 

So now the boy’s old shipmates, giad enough to 
see their favourite alive and well, cheered him 
+ and again, and many toasts in his 

nour, 

An old shipowner, who had known his father, be- 
came interested in the orphan, and resolved to help 
zim. 

in a few years he was given the command of as 
Ine a ship as ever sailed. 

‘He ‘still “follows the sea,” sometimes taking 
with him his wife, a lively, brown-eyed little woman. 

R 








THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


THERE is a beautiful little seaport town of some 
ten thousand inhabitants, situated in the south of 
France, in the department of the Maritime Alps, and 
on the shores of that delightful inland sea, the Medi- 
terranean, known as Cannes, It is as famous for ita 
ealubrity of climate as Nice, from which it ig 
separated by a few leagues alone, 

Cannes approaches in its climate nearer to the idea 
of never-ending summer than any spot outside the 

_ tropics which we have chanced to visit. Here, even 
in January, one may see acres of orange trees, like 
the garden of Hesperides, heavy with golden fruit. 
The olive and the fig tree thrive amid precious and 
fragrant blossoms perennial in their loveliness; nor 
should we forget to mention tbe lemon or the date 
tree, which gracefully lift their fruitful branches 
over the sweet undergrowth of primroses, violets and 
daisies. 

Lying just off the mouth of the Bay of Cannes, 
almost precisely as Capri stands at the entrance of 
the Bay of Naples, is the far-famed Island of Saint 
Marguerite, where for nearly twenty years was iu- 
carcerated that mysterious prisoner, “The Man in 
the Iron Mask,” and’ from thease se lately Marshal 
Bazaine made his remarkavle escape by the uid oi his 
courageous young wife. 

Upon the loftiest summit of this island frowne the 
famous citadel prison built during the administraiion 
of Richelieu, and where he was wont to send such 
ere prisoners as he desired to particularly isolate 

rom the world, 

Here, too, more lately, were confined the Arab 
chieftains, sent by the French Government from 
Algeria. 

The English traveller between Marseilles and Nice 
is pretty sure to stop at Cannes, if only to obtain a 
view of this historic island prison. 

But it is to relate to the reader a legend which we 
heard at Cannes while visiting the town last year 
that we have taken our pen at this time, a legend re 
ating to that world-renowned and yet mysterious 
prisoner, “'The Man in the Iron Mask,’ who was, 
efter some eighteen years’ close confinement in the 
citadel prison of St. Marguerite, sent to the Bastille 








ignorance of that | XIV. 





for still greater security during the reign of Louis 


Many believe to this day that he was the Duke of 
Vermandoise, a natural son of the monarch just 
named. Some writers assert.that the prisoner was 
a young foreign nobleman, the chamberlain of Queen 
Anne, and the real father of Louis XIV. Still 
another historian tries to prove that the Iron Mask 
was a twin brother of Louis XIV. Certain it is that 
every means was taken to keep the identity of the 
prisoner in the dark. 

Among other things still related concerning the 
unknown, prisoner is this: Tie officer who con- 
tinually attended him in the daytime in the prison 
of St, Marguerite having absented himself for a few 
moments, the prisoner hastily wrote several words 
upon one of thesilver plates upon which his dinner 
had been served, with the point of his penknife, 
and threw it.from the solitary window of his cell 
into the sea, 

r fisherman, seeing it» fall, secured it and 
brought it to the commandant of the fortress. He 
was at ouce eagerly questioned as to his ability to 
read, and, having assured the officer in command 
that he,could not-do so, he was allowed to depart. A 
few days later, however, his dead body was found 
floating in the neighbourhood of the island. 

Monsieur de Bonpart was governor of the citadel 
from about the period of the time:when the Iron 
Mark, was incarcerated there.| He had/one child, a 
daughter, named Viotorine, then just emerging from 
childhood to womanhood, and who grew up in the 
midst of this mystery. 

Taken from a convent near Paris to accompany 
her father in his isolated home, she was not without 
education, and that romantic spirit natural to her 
age and sex. 

Victorine is represented to have been extremely 
lovely in person, one of those beautiful blondes that 
the old. masters loved to paint, with a length of 
hair that would have rivalled that:of Lady Godiva. 

Victorine, when she came temporarily from the 
island to the mainJand, was known as La dame aux 
beaux cheveux—the lady withthe beautiful hair. 
But this charm was only one of her attractions. The 
beauty of her features was extraordinary, and has 
been preserved in a painting representing Saint 
Cecilia, still exhibited in the one convent church 
upon the island,and pointed out to the visitor by 
the monks of St. Francis, who are established here, 

The beautiful danghter of the goverzor had seen 
the graceful figure of the prisoner promenading at 
night upoh the terrace of the fortress, and also at 
worship in the chapel, where he “was forbidden to 
speak.or to uncover his face. 

When ia a local state of imprisonment he wore 
only a black mask of silk, but when removed from 
one place of confinement ‘to another, he wore that 
famous iron mask, so fastened that he could not, by 
any possible means, remove it. 

Victorine, de Bonpart observed that her fa ther 
always treated him with the greatest respect, serving 
him bare-beaded andjstanding—tokens too significant 
to escape observation, particularly by one who felt 
special interest. 

His table service was of massive silver, and his 
dress of the richest velvets. He always wore the 


-finest linen and most costly lace, after the fashion 


of cavaliers of that period. 

She had also accidentally heard her father 
speak of him one day to his attendant as ‘‘the 
prince,” 

No wonder that the sad fate of the prisoner 
occupied so much of her thoughts, isolated as she was 
from the world upon that lonely prisoo island! No 
wonder that his noble figure haunted her dreams by 
night! 

It was the natural result of such a combination 
of circumstances, The rules of the fortress were of 
the most stiingent character, and could not be 
disregarded by even Victorine de Bonpart ; therefore 
she was, seemingly, as much separated from the 
mysterious prisoner as though he had been hundreds 
of miles away, 

True, their eyes sometimes met in the hour of 
service at the chapel. Hesang beautifully, and wasa 
most skilful performer upon the guitar. This was 
almost his sole amusemeut, for the books permitted 
him in his lonely cell were few, and selected by 
others, who could not divine bis taste, or, if they knew 
it, would, doubtless, have totaliy disregarded the 
same, Constant practice had imparted to him great 
musical skill, 

At first, Victcrine, attracted by his performance, 
climbed the steep rocks that formed the cliff side 
beneath his prison window, and listened to his songs 
with glowing interest. 

Weeks and months passed on, until finally, in the 
pause of his lonely performance, she broke forth into 
& low, sweet song for the captive’s ear. 

That song was the first ray of hope which had 
penetrated his prison walls for years. He was 


entranced, and now only lived to listen for the return 
of those soothing and inspiring notes from time to 
time, when Victorine dared to venture upon the 
almost inaccessible cliff side of the rocks. 

Victorine was, at this time, but seventeen years 
of age—just the period for romantic attachment. 

Months passed in this sentimental interchange of 
song, until each learned how tointerpret the other’s 
words and music. 

_ This course of proceeding was, perhaps, not so en- 
tirely delicate on the young girl’s part as any one 
conld wish, but the situation was such that she alone 
could make any advances. The Iron Mask was 
prisoner, and in the closest confinement. This was 
Victorine’s excuse, 

The very atmosphere of mystery which surronnded 
the prisoner but added to the young girl’siuterest in 
his behalf. Step by step she permitted herself to pro- 
gress in her tenderness for him, until they had been 
enabled, by certain private signals, to communicate 
intelligibly with each other. 

The actual means by which soclosely guarded a 
prisoner was enabled to do this we do not know, but 
it ia certain that it was all-sufficient for the purpose 
designed. 

At last the young girl adopted the boldest measures 
to prosecute her design of meeting him whom she 
had now come to love so dearly. 

When locked up for the night, the keys of the- 
prisoner's cell were left with Monsieur de Bonpart 
himeelf, to make sure of the safety of the Iron Mask ; 
but it was a needless precaution now, for love, whiok 
scorns locks and bolts, is also stronger to retain than 
they are. The prisoner, now that he loved his 
gaoler’s daughter, had no desire to escape, and would 
not have left his island prison without her if ho 
could, 

Victorine, seeing that the keys of the prisoner's 
cell were nightly deposited upon her father’s private 
table, presently managed to purloin them. 

Now commenced a series of stolen nightly visits to 
the cell of the Iron Mask, all the more fraught with 
enjoyment from the very danger which the two 
lovers encountered, 

Strange must have been that prison courtship, in- 
volving such hazard! ‘The young girl might have 
opened his prison, and set the mysterious captive 
free ; but, as has been shown, he had no incentive to 
leave without Victorine, and she would not have 
stolen away from a father she dearly loved. 

Strange to say, this intimacy lasted for some 
mouths before it was discovered. 

On one occasion, when Victorine, returning from 
her stolen nightly visit to the prisoner, brought the 
keys to deposit them in their usual place in the ante- 
room of ler father’s chamber, she accidentally dropped 
them on the floor. This, of course, made a loud 
noise, for they were large and heavy, andthe governor 
startled froma sound sleep, sprang from his bed, and 
rushed into the aute-room. 

His first thought was the safoty of the Iron Mask, 
ashe recognized the sound made by the falling keys, 
but fiuding only bis daughter there, the father was, 
in a measure reassured, ‘I'he ove lamp of the room 
ifiade the fact plain to his eyes at once. 

* But why are you here, my child, at this hour of 
the night, and dressed ?” 

Victorine, who was all trathfulaess, could not tell 
a falsehood to her father, but looked abashed. 

** Auswer me, Victorine ; why are you here a thist 
late hour?” continued the governor. 

“ Father——’’ hesitated the culprit. 

“Speak, my child,’ 

* The keys.” 

“ What of them?” 

“T came toreturn them.’ 

“ Return them? What do you mean?” 

“*T have been to his cell.” 

“You have opened his doors?” said the father, 
excitedly, “ Has he eseaped ?’? 

‘* He is safely locked up,” she answered, 

“ Do you mean that you have visited the prisoner 
in his cell, Victorine 2?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

¥ Victorine,” continued the governor, staggering 
backward with emotion, “do you tell me that you have 
visited and conversed with Lron Mask ?” 

“Father, yes; not once, but many times,” an- 
swered the truthful girl. 

* And you knew nothing of my oath 2” 

“ Your oath,” 

“ Ay, Victorine, I have sworn to take the life of 
any person who has spoken to the prisoner.” 

** Alas!’’ said Victorine, faintly, falling in a chair, 

“ And why have you done this?” asked her faiuer, 
bending over her, 

“ Father, I love him.” 

“ And he?” 

** Also loves me.” 

“Great Heaven! what ao situation I amin!” ex- 








claimed Monsieur de Bonpart., “ You are sure he ig 
safely locked up?” 
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“Yes, father,’”’ 

“ And the keys are here,” he continued. 

“They are,”’ 

* Go to thy chamber, child ; give me time to think. 
Stay ; does any one else know of these meetings ?”’ 

** No one.” 

“You have had no assistance in regard to these 
clandestine meetings 2?” 

“None.” 

“To your chamber, then, quickly! I tust think 
over this frightful dilemma,’’ said the governor, a8 he 
retired to his chamber with the keys in his hand. 

This discovery of his child's treachery struck the 
governor with the greatest dismay, His oath, as he 
had said, was binding upon him to ptt to death im- 
mediately any one who had spoken to the prisoner. 

When he saw Victorine on the following day she 
again confessed her love, aud ‘pleaded piteously for 
her life. 

The captive also, to whom the governor was much 
attached, joined his prayers to hers, and implored 
that they might be married, and then the Bécret 
woutd be safe. 

The governor was hot stern enough to imnrolate 
his well-beloved and beautiful daughter; and per- 
haps a gleam of ambition may possibly huve flashed 
across his mind, ‘as, in the event of the death of 
Louis XIV., the prisoner would, perhaps, be acknow- 
ledged, and his daughter sit on the throne of 
France, 

No one caneay how far ambition ted the governor, 
or whether the love of his child did not weigh qaite 
as heavy inthe balance. Be that as it may, certain 
it is that the priest of the castle performed the nuptial 
ceremony at the dead of night and all were sworn to 
secrecy. 

So well were things managed that for the space’of 
twelve years—twelve happy years to Victortne—this 
domestic relationship existed, and all was well in ‘the 
island prison. 

The government was satisfied with the safe 
guardianship exercised by De Bowpart. An wnnual 
commission of a private character ‘reported in relation 
to the safety of the Iron Mask, a8 te ‘Was designated 
for precaution’s ‘sake and Vivtorine and her hus- 
band were comparatively happy—ertainly entirely 
go as regarded their relations to each ‘other, 

Their union was dlessed with two children—boys, 
both possessing their mother's'bewuty of face and the 
father’s dignity and grace of form. 

Had it not been for these beautiful children—the 
one now eight, the other teu years of agethe 
singular secret of that privete wedding might Have 
been longer kept. But at the time when ‘the chil- 
dren had reached the respective ages named a 
whisper—a fatal whisper—reached the French 
Court. 

Victorine and her husband had enjoyed 'a period of 
uninterrupted ‘bappiness for ‘wbout twelve years 
within the walls of the citadel which ‘crowns the lofty 
‘eunmit of Saint Marguerite, dating from the 
eventful night when she dropped the prison keys 
spon the flgor of her father’s room. Hew short those 
years seemed to them now as ‘th#y looked bavk upon 
them. 

In those days Court secrets were kept, and even 
history does not record with its usual fidelity the 
events that followed hard upon the discovery which 
we have referred to; ‘but evough is known to make 
avery sad and tragio'endiug ‘to this brief ‘sketch. 

‘There came to ‘the island prison certain high 
officers. The prisoner was summoned. The Iron 
Mask was placed upon his features‘and locked about 
his head securely, after which he Was remove, 
travelling by night, to Paris aud ducarverated in the 
Bastiile. 

De Bonpart disappeared a8 ‘suddenly ‘xs the poor 
fisherman lost his | fe becauve ite picked up the 
silver plate upon which the prisoner had written cer- 
tain diaclosures with ‘ais peninife ‘and cast it into 
the sea. 

The priest who performed the marriage céretiony 
Was never again heard of, 

Victorine disappeared as summarily ‘as her father 
had done, no one knew how, 

The two children were sent to Corsica, to oe 
brought up im obscurity, aed their identity is lost. 

Such is the legend still told by the peoplé of 
Cannes relating to the island prison of Swit Mat- 
guerite, and the mystery of “ The Man ina the Iron 
Mask”’ remains to this day as impenetrable as the 
individual with a like designation, who bad. puzzled 
the English historiaus and antiquariaas since te days 
of the Commonwealth. 

Tn both cases it has been found impossible to raise 
the ferruginous veil which has ehrouded the names 
of the wearers of these dreaded head-shirouds. 

BW. 








The telegraph service, since it “was first estab. 
fished in France, has never until the present year 








been worked at © profit, Down to 1873 the cost 
always exceeded the receipts, the deficits having 
varied from 500,000 fre, to 4,600,000 fre, annually. 
In 1874 the expenditure was just balanced by the 
income; while fot the present year the estimates 
show & surplus of 2,200,000 fra. 
es, sii 
A DARK DAY, 


—__>—_—__ 
CHAPTER I. 

Mapex Extiswortu was very wohappy. For ten 
years she had been the wife of Harvey Elsworth ; 
and she loved bim now with a depth and tenderness 
of which she had not been oa when she mar- 
ried him, a young, loving, but giddy girl of eigh- 
teen, Theirs had been & love-match; and up to its 
tenth anuiversary nothing had ‘ justify 
the vague prognostications of evil which ly wo- 
company such marriages. Indeed, Harvey was often 
railled at his tlub and among bis bachelot friends 
generally for his strict devotion to the marital altar ; 
and Madge was the envy of all her female acquain- 
tance, not one of whom could boast of gach « model 
husband, 

tuations of Madge’s marriage ap- 
proach ‘she trad two or three times spoken to 
Harvey on the subject of a tha-wedding. 

He answered indifferently, and eoal not be 
brought to show any interest in the 

Madge felt deepty hurt, dt was the first neglect 
she had ever suffered at the bands of hér husband. 
She was vagaely troubled—she scarcely knew why 
—but she tried te explain away the feeling, and made 
a pe win, or rp to her own 





heart, when it accused him of unkinduess, Pérhaps |’ 


he did wot care for such celebratioas—-bat then she 
remembered his keen delight in the littl festival 
that celebrated their wooden wedding, ‘and wll ‘the 
boyish pleasdré he bad shown about ali the gifts she 
had received on that occasion, Perhaps he was 
busy, perhaps movey trowbles annoyed bith; from 
time to time @ murmur from the money market 
floated to her ears—people said, “ thoney was' tight,” 
—whatever tliat mvaut—she cettainls didn’t know, 
but of course Harvey did, and porkaps® troubled 
nim, She resolved to ‘be very seotfomnical< wd on 
ao account to aék for a certaiu lovely bravelet she 
had set hereyes and wearton. Ocbvasionelly,ns ‘she 
passed the jewelter’s, she would pilase 4 few toments 
to admire it, and sigh because she oonlan’t tiaive it ; 
she had heroically given it up, Tt'wae surely petmis- 
sible that sheshould sometimes vust one longing Took 
upon it, 

‘ne day she paused by the brilliant window for a 
farewell glances but the Bracelet was gone. Madge 
felt a peng ‘of régret for ‘a moment, atid ‘fen the 
smiled wt herself for not faving foreseen ‘thitt of 
course some other womun would ‘covet ‘the pretty 
trinklet, and, thore fortunate than herself, possess it. 
As ‘she looked up, 'she caught the eye of tlie 
tor inside, and ‘heenswered her look witha sinile and 
a bow, 

“ 1’ll just step in and ask who the Mucky possessor 
is,” thougtt Mudge; and before she tad titne to 
frame the qaestion the proprivtor ‘Same forwaid 
sm ling, and said 

“T hope you were pleaséd With ‘yout bratelét, Mrs. 
Elisworth. 1 bave noticod several ‘times “how thuch 
you admired it; and when Mr. Efiswétth came in to 
purchase it I had half a mind to tell him I ‘knew 
which one you would p ” 

Madge started and flushed, then grew rapidly pale, 
Harvey was the purchaser of the Dracelet. She con- 
trolled herself instantly, and asked, quickly : 

“ But you didu’t tell him?” 

“Oh, no; and [thought % a strange cothcidence 
that he shoald have pitked Gat your spsdial choive 
if you hudu’t told hit.” 

Oh, no—T nbver ‘spoke of ‘it,” 

“Ah, then you have another proof of how pet- 
fectly your thetes agree.” 

Madge bowed @ smiling assent and pidbéeded On 
her way. Her ‘heart felt teavy, wnd ste coaldn’t 
account for it, Again and &Sgnii #hé said to 
herself < 

“Since Harvey has bought thé braeelet, Of cottse 
it is for me—how stupid Lam! “No ddubt he will 
give it me on our wedding anniverdary—of cotirse 
that is why he has not spoken Of ft. ‘He fi always 
getting up dome pléeasatit Warpiish for ine, aid if 
he had consulted me it would have beéh ho atit- 
prise.’’ 

She forced her thoaghts*to dwell th this ¥tew Of 
the subject, ‘and ker ‘spirits rosé with the bright Tdeas 
born of it, 

When she fret her husband at Ginter that day, 
she was more like the bright wnd sparkling Madge 
so many other women envied than shé Had been for 
@ long time; but Harvey, if he notited any change 





made no remark on it ; and inthe evening he seemed 
more distrait and more careless of her presence than 
before. 

Once, as she moved atross the room, she felt his 
glance following her, but not with the loving admi- 
ration that used to thrill her with pleasure. 

There was now ® eritical and dissatisfied S- 
sion in his look, and she felt it with & pain so keen 
that a knife seemed to at into her heart. 

The evening advanced, and Harvey nang | tose, 
thd With some cOiimibiplace remark felt the 


Toom, 

A little while later she heard the front door close, 
and, running to the window, she saw bith pass by, 
and walk rapidly out of sight. 

Madge sat down and burst ito helpless, piteous 
teats. It was a smali thing, but it meant so much 
to her. 

One month ago Harvey would 20 more have left 
her for the evening without an éxpression and with- 
out a tender “ Goodnight * than he would have gone 
to France without saying ‘‘ Adieu.” 

She went to her room, and for some niinates gave 
ar bg her grief with unrestrained violence: 


maid presently oa the aud an- 
nounced a ee rs, Godfrey. M 


"a first 
thought was to declare herself in aad refuse 
to- see anybody; her second to bid the maid say she 

1d be down stairs immediately. 


rs. Godfrey was a handsome and brilliant 
woman of society, whose hasband did not valae her 
béanty or talents, and who, as Madge weil knew, 
had often envied aud sneered at Biiswortn's devotion 
to bis wife. Madge dvtermioei that ter visitor 
should wees cee ntti wet heppimess on 


bright and pretty and carélets enoggh t6 deceive 
even &'pruttised eye, when the bade Mrs. Godfrey 
“ ” 


‘Good-evening. 
“T scarcely expected to fini! yon tt homes, my dear. 
Harvey and you #te ‘sich turtle-doves, that not 
weving you together lately, I thdaght you must have 
izee tts the slip snd run out of ve 

Oh, no ; it is too soon to leave town yet; the 
(eason Ien’t neafly overt.” 

© The Upsra ‘season Will be Gvér soon, though—it 

only nee S is ea $ a pies. bes ron d 
ou to let y—such a er, new eo 

pee te a Beatrice ant such 

‘never saw gach a lovely creatare. Surely, you will 

‘make Harvey take you once, before it is too late, if 

it is Only to see the woman he admires so much.” 

“Harvey has been so imuch engaged of late,” 

eaid, as steadily as she could, “that really I 
dida rode “— hima.” ¥ ss 

“* Bogag hy, what you thinking o 
He is at the opéta every night, Wat's to kinder 
him from taling 0A with him ? aia 

Mudge took the blow in stony, immovable silence ; 
enky & paliot awd @ sadden gasping Yor 
breath showed how mach ft hed hurt her, 

Mrs. Golfrey tarned awey, tnwilling to look oo 
the pain she had given, ‘She Was not & cruel worian, 
‘altuough feminine ‘wpits had hg | her to giye 
ttiany a little ‘stab ; ‘but the fu Madge’s face 
A trate yo reproach ‘than any words could have 
been, ‘Still looking away she went on, lightly : 

“Come; ‘it isn’t too late, Come with me to the 
‘Gpera to-night. It fs really a loss not to hear the 
new singer.” 

Madge flushed hotly to ‘het brow, Shoald she go 
and confront him there ? Should she make her silent 
presence the only reproath she had yet made for his 
neglect? Harvey at the opera every night !— 
Harvey the devoted admirer of another wofnan ! and 
“— woman amet Ok onone tothe world at 

arge—a public singer was impossible | there 
must be softre wit? 

“Yes,” she aid, With & sudden dedision. “I will 
go with you, Mfs. Godfrey thanks for your kindness. 
Excuse me while I get feady, I will be but a few 
minutes,” 

Madge Was ready within ten minutes, ber 
toilet was a matter of indifference, 


(Lo be continued.) 








An electro-maguet, weighing 1,800 : pounds, ‘dad 
having a sustaiuing power of 60 tons, has been made 
Tue Lord Mayor bas received a letter from the 
Ober Burgomaster of Buda Pesth, acknowledging 
the receipt of the first instelment on accoant of the 
Mansion House Hungarian [nundatiou Relivf Fand, 
and onpreasing the infinite grativade that ww felt by 
every Magyar for the substantial sympathy shown 
by the English people. 
HREEB ‘hundred tvs of living marine avimals 








were adhering to the bottom of the Great Hastern, 
mussels enough, in fact, to load with fall cargoestwo 
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‘ordinary collier brigs! Although the mere weight 


of this mass would not, perbaps, much affect the 
Duoyancy of a vessel of twenty-five thousand tons 
burden, it will be readily understood that the friction 


of such a rough, jagged incrustation ep 
the water would materially diminish her speed. 
—_—_—_—_— 


THE USURER’S DAUGHTER. 


Seentiiee cotiieneet 
GHAPTER II- 


Ture sre many living at the present date who 


“ Adrienne !”’ 

She bore a striking resemblauve to her mother— 
the same pale, clear complexion, set off by the 
wealth of raven hair gathered in a knot at the back 
of her classic head, and falling in unconfined, 
glittering tresses on her shoulders, the severe 
style of the ei Grecian knot and rich volutes 
assimilating well with the features of antique mould, 
and large, dark, lustrous eyes, whose steady light, 

aud self-possessed, indicated firmpess of 
@haraster, while a fixed det that was not 


‘will remember y, illeonstructed brick house,| Hers was the calm, self. ment 
at the corner of King Street, with the windows in|—that sir of perfect  eelf-command, cing 
the upper storey bearded up, the building having |im all a silent r bg tigen eo e ion 
never been owing tothe penurious habits | of admiration caused by er at lo 

of its owner, the eccentric miser, Thomas| A had passed since her uncle’s death, and 
Lamb. though thus denominated by his neigh | #te last mouth had dashed the cup of joy from ber 
bours, few who gave him the contemptuous -| lips as they inclined to touch its brim, and in ite 
tive knew much of its interior arrangements, stead wae poured from the phials of ber fate’s ua- 
ing their the air of parsimony and | appeasable doom the bitter draught that ia after 











in i melancholy with bis 
a lee 
gray hairs, 


end darned in the most. extraordiuary manver; 
mended with unseemly and inappropriate fragments. 
Leoking on him one would wonder that the fair 
earth contd be the abode of aught so mean. Yet 
Thomas T.amb, the miser, ruled at thas time the des- 
tinies of thousands in the commercial sworld. 

And here, to thisreptisive den, with its coarse 
e@urroundin gs, the wiser brought bis beautilul daugh- 
ter; and she, with ber warm, loving heart, and her 

entle nature, her generous impulses, accustomed to be 

from her cradle with the devoted affection, and 
guarded by the tender care of her excellent anole, 
where now was she to derive means to solace the 
jone, dreary hours of her monotonous existence? 
Where now the books, drawing and musical instru- 
mente she hed been acenstomed to, and whose pos- 
eesdion she would have soprized to while away the 
ore of her solitary life? So young—so 

e 

Her warm, loving natare, thrown back upon ‘her- 
@elf, it was with feelings of oppression such as crash 
the life from outa gentile heart that she arose from 
her mean bed on the anniversary of ber uncle's 
death, and while her tears fell fast and sobs rose 
unrepreased to the memory of the kind protector 
of ‘ber happy girliood, a sigh—the firet—rose 
from the pure young beart to the treasured 
memory of Alfred Ingersoll, whom she woald have 
never, perhaps, regarded larther thau acasual aequain 
tance had it not been for the opposition that acquain- 
tance met, and her subsequent life of compauivaiess 
Stagnation, 

The old and mieauthrepio may sneer at this, but 
if interest be not wholly the main ag of hearts— 
if love is real, and not the poetic fabric ofa fleeting 
vision—why deny that the good and gentle have 
their own sweet visioos of hope and happiness, 

te the sordi@ endeavours to rouse them from 
that brightest illusion of their lives, and which, if an 
illusion, has thie exeuse, that earth affords no 
other dream so rare, eo witching, as that which draws 
a@ sigh of regret for the absence of a fondly remem- 
bered one from the pure breast of a gentle-hearted 

1? 

a a cast of melancholy shaded her sweet 
face, Cunsiance Delpeche was more irresistibly 
lovely than when kneeling by that death-bed a 

before. Her girlish beauty, recaliing that of 
one Jong laid at rest, roused the long~stagnant 
eprings of efieetion in the miser’s heart, and he 
inid bée thin and wrinkled"hand upon her head 
as she kuelt in prayer, while broke from his stern 
lips ; 





over his bald brow, gave . 
piercing expression to the keen gray eyes that 
with the bardness and brilliancy of the diamond, be- 
neath a pair of dark aud shaggy eyebrows. 

His garments, generally of dark blue, were patched 


, 
with her usual pleasant emile, to wish her guardian 
good morning, but paused in dismay on noticing 
the traces of tears in the sunken cheeks of the miser, 
aa ie the matter, my dear aacle —are you 

Without replying, he caught her to his breast, 
while, with quiveriug lip, he teached her fair, pure 
brow, as she, affrighted, she scarce knew why, drew 
beck, staring witdly ta his face. 

“Do not, my ebild, do not add your dislike te the 
stings of consclenes; Iwill render justice to you for 
your mother’s sake, as weil as your own, my fair 
child ’ then, noticing her anxious, boutdoeed gees 
fixed on him in # sort of stupid torror, he continued, 
“Coustance, you tarn from me with ab instinctive 
dread, yet I forgive you, Did your anele ever tell 
pol A Adyvienne’s—of your mothef’s—wrongs, my 


“My uncle never spoke of my mother, bat nurse 
never wearled of telling me of her, and one day, 
when my uacle was out of town, showed me her 
portrait ; it was covered with black oloth, and laid 
with the face downward, within the cornice above 
his armoire, The face was so very lovely that I 
longed to beg uucle to let me have it to place near 
my bed as a guardian angel. Why was my mother’s 
name forbiddeu in my uncle's house ?”’ 

Deep, intense suffering settled on the miser’s 
features as Constance spoke, and this she attributed 
to a dislike to answer her question, and, clasping her 
hands, in the wild earnestness of eutreaty, pleaded : 

“ Oh, do not, by this terrible silence, intimate that 
my beautiful young mother was not as pure as one of 
heaven’s angels. I feel that she was, for as I 
looked on the sweet face there was a sigh on the 
lips that told me she hai been grievously wronged.” 

“ Constance, you have judged rightly of the trust- 
ing, gentle girl who, having slept eighteen years in 
the grave, now pleads through your lips to her des- 
troyer, and——y our father.” 

“You my father! you?” shrieked the stricken 
girl. “Oh, do not tell me this! Anything else, in 
mercy ! save that you are my father.” 

Without heeding the aversion manifested’ by the 
weeping girl, as slie shrank farther from him, he 
went on; 

* It was to tell you this, that I sent for youn——” 

But he was arrested by the wild shriek of agouy 
with which, darting forward, she threw herself at 
his feet, supplicating : 

“Oh, in merey, do not tell me you are my father {” 

A stifled groan of bitterness broke from the miser’s 
lips as starting from his chair he gazed fixedly ou 
his kneeling daughter as if to reap the full import of 
her meaning ; but save grief-crushing, soul-harrow- 
ing grief, no other emotion was visible. 





Raising her up, he placed her in his chair, and, 


bending anxiously over her, took her cold hands ia 
his as he went on: 

“Constance, I want you to give your attention to 
@ proposition I am about to make nearly affecting 
your future interests, and beg that you will not 
requite the love that would settle au independent 
fortune on you with scorn and disappointment.” 

“Oh, not now, father, not now! I feel so wholly 
miserable, I would petition to be spared the know = 
ledge of any farther ill!’ 

“It is best said at once, -I acted asa villain by 
your mother; yes, as an uoprincipled villain,” 

“ Oh, gay no more now; you are ill, father.” 

“Orazy, perhaps you think; but no, Constance, 
with all my senses about me I appeal to you to be 
guided by me in an affair of vital interest to your- 
self. Do not let my counsel go uuheeded, nor form an 
Sie. until you have heard without interruption 

few events I will relate to you of my life. 

“You are aware that [ ama native of Scotland, 
I was born in Glasgow, of pious, exemplary parents, 
fm humble circumstances, who gave me a good Eng- 
Mish education—that matter-of-fact sort of training 
that fits a boy to act well his part on life’s stage, 
wherover that stage may be, An uncle, a merchant 
te Ediuborgh, bearing that I had been educated in 


}raference to commercial pursuits, seut for aud gave 


(mea seat on one of the stools in his counting-house. 


‘He was an enterprising busivess man, as well as of 


haughty withal, and with just the 
ice ie his di fon, singularly 


] at-varianes with his reputation for liberality and the 


tained in the commercial world, 
in he hed acquired unbounded gonfidence and 


esteem. 

* Discovering came And oy only eaild, 
Baith, on nee he t-eyed @ advised me, 
since I evinesll the desire to becowe an opulent 
merchant, te establish myself in London, and pro- 

to advance me funds sufficient to establish 
in business on a moderate scale—and I, urged 
desire of wealth, not as an end, but as the 
means of obtainiug Edith, determined on doing so, 

“In a few months [ met your beautiful mother. 
Alas! my child, there is a humiliating bitterness in 
the memory of that time which none, save those who 
have risked their all for the hope of wealth, and 
then, like me, have passed thir days in solitade, 
without friends, alone, uneared for, cau imagine, 

*T became the bosom-friend of your noble-hearted, 
generous uncle, You have sven your mother's 

rait—need I say, having seeu her, how soon I 

the claims of Bdith Lamb ino the coutemples 

tion of a gentleness and beauty so exqaisite as-te 

make me resolve to break off au eugazement I could 

no think of without a desire to be freed from ite 
hated bonds! 

“Constance, lookup, love!’’—aud he bent trem. 
blingly down to raise the beautiful hoad leaulag og 
the table, 

“T listen,” was the trembling reply, ae she drew 
back from his touch with a shudder she could nog 


i 


£ 


ress. 

‘The hour has come in which [ must tear away 
the wrappings in which I have so lovg encased my» 
self- 


“T won the confiding love of Adrienne Delpeche, 
won her trust in my honour, and——'’ He broke off, 
paced the room ia silence, his daughter gazing at 
him, at first’ tearful aud dismayed, then asa light 
seemed to break upon her the uviappy girl sat mo» 
tiontess, almost breathless, her feviiugs wrought to a 

inful temsioa—then suddeuly w piercing shriek of 
tense anguish broke from her surcharged heart, 
and she leaned heavily against the chair-vack. The 
miserable man started forward and clasped her ia 
his arms, 

Dearest Constance, itis not my intention to cast 
the plague-spot of my fatal error on your young 
brow—you shall inherit the hvarded accumulations 
of my life, butas—my adopted daughter, And now 
then to the purpert for which [ have told you all. 
Laurent Lawrence——”" 

“He! father!—what of him? He is aman desti- 
tute of principle, of morals, of integrity. By his re. 
cent bequest he has wealth, I admit—but what of 
him ?” 

“ He has just made mea proposition that concerns 
you nearly, my fair ehild.’’ 

The poor girl sat speechless, motionless—as if 
listening to another tale of crime. Her self-posses- 
sion had utterly forsaken her. 

“Please let me go up to my room—let me be 
alone,’”’ was all she could articulate, as a pallor like 
that of death spread over her cold, rigid features, 
and feiat and dizzy she rose on receiving permission 
and retired to her dark aud cheeriess room, where, 
sinking into a seat, she sobbed as though her sor 
rows were too great tu bear; then, as the very in- 
tensity of her misery brought a lull, she sank on her 








knees, aud prayed for grace divine to streugth her to 
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bear life’s future ills with fortitude, for her prophetio 
heart had too truly taught her from her stern father’s 
decree there would be no appeal. Then, rising, 
calmed by her holy trust, she drew forth her portfolio 
and wrote to Laurent Lawrence, begging him to call, 
and specifying the hour wher she kuew her father 
would be engaged, 

Lawrence was punctual to the hour appointed in 
calling on Constance, who herself opened the door, 
and, with the firm determination that belonged to her 
character, broached the subject of the morning. 

“My father has told me of your proposal, Mr. 
Lawrence, and I have sent for you to beg, if your 
nature is not of the hardness of adamant, to beseech 
you by the memory of your father’s steadfast friend, 
my uncle—by the misery of my own blighted 
affections—by the respect due the repugnance of a 
girl who here supplicates your forbearance—to with- 
draw your suit! You know my sentiments towards 
yourself—you know also of my preference for your 
cousin, Alfred Ingersoll ; and it was to pray you to 
refrain from using the power your greater fortune 
gives you over him with my guardian that I have 
sent for you.” 

“In comparing her humble servant to adamant 
Miss Delpeche has judged correctly in this respect. 
I have requested your hand of your guardian, nor 
will I relax in my suit—your entreaties serving 
to aggravate, instead of softening my feelings, when 
you plead in favour of Dr. Ingersoll.” 

‘Mr. Lawrence, there are circumstances connected 
with my birth that may serve to damp the ardour of 
your suit, since vindictiveness, more than regard, 
eeems to form its basis. Do you know that he, whom 
I have heard you often jest about as ‘Old Tom the 
usurer,’ is my father ?” 

“T know it,”’ 

“Then I have indeed no hope; but if to please 
him I accept your offer of marriage it must be after 
making the frank confession that my affections are 
irrevocably bestowed on your cousin,” 

“Nonsense! All young ladies talk in the same 
high-flown style of their fancy ; when we are mar- 
ried you may think differently.” 

“Mr, Lawrence will at least spara me the in- 
sult to my taste and judgment implied in that sar- 
casm.”” 

“Miss Delpeche, the matter has been concluded 
upon between my deceased uncle and our venerable 
fathers ; and considering that I ask nothing from 
you farther than a display of the polite attentions the 
usages of society demand you queen it rather 

tragically. Pray let us understand each other, I 
admire your beauty and love you with quite as much 
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sincerity as is customary for men. And when assured 
of all gentlemanly devotion on my part, when equally 
assured that I am determined to make you my wife, 
I beg you to cast the coolness from your brow, the 
hauteur from your manner, and in our future iuter- 
course to treat me with the same courtesy I shall 
ever maintaia towards you.” 

“Have you finished, Mr. Lawrence ?” 

“Do you know that I dote on that look of fixed, un- 
conquerable pride that flashes down so grandly from 
that unutterable glance upon me now ?” 

‘*Mr. Lawrence, I can but repeat that a gentleman 
would hesitate to accept a girl’s empty hand when 
her affections are given to another past recall, still 
you will do me the justice to believe if I enter into a 
marriage to please my father my sense of duty will 
enable me to fulfil the requirements of sucha relation 
with the rnswerving fidelity of correct principles, 
where I neither love nor respect my husband.’’ 

“Enough! I will now leave, since you are in no 
mood to be reasoned with. When I call again, 
which will be to arrange the necessary preliminaries 
with you father, let me find you more favourably 
disposed to your humble servant ;” and, bowing low, 
he left the room, and passing out into the street 
forgot in his haste to cldge the door, when he met 
Dr. Ingersoll hastening toward the hospital to be pre- 
sent at a clinique. 

“‘ Laurent !’’ “ Ingersoll!” were the passing saluta- 
tions of each as Lawrence sprang into his tilbury, 
which was in waiting to drive to the races; and 
Ingersoll, despite his hurry for the lecture, seeing 
the door of Mr. Lamb’s house open, and prompted 
by an irresistible impulse, entered, and passing 
through its dim-lighted and cumbered windings 
stood within the small room designated as the office, 
yet doing duty as dining-room and sleeping apart- 
ment; and there—her pride, that has sustained her 
in the painful interview with the heartless spend- 
thrift, all gone. her head leaning on her arms on the 
table, while the unrestrained sobs came choking 
forth—leaned the light, graceful form of the usurer’s 
daughter. 

“Constance!” he spoke, in a tone of surprise, 
when, seeing him who at the moment filled every 
thought,—oh, strange perversity! her pride instantly 
forced the outward semblance of beitg at rest. No 
eye might look upon her despair, her agony—least 
of all his. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, Miss Delpeche ; seeing the 
door open I thought to save myself the pain of 
another denial, and came unannounced into your 
presence, You are unhappy; has anything oc- 
curred ?”” 
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“ Your coming is no intrusion, but I have just 
learned some painful intelligence.” 

**So have I, Constance, if it be true, I have heard 
that Laurent Lawrance has proposed for your hand, 
not through the usual mode, either,adopted in such 
occasions, of assiduous attention to yourself, but 
through your guardian,” 

“ Perbaps that he thought the latter course neces- 
sary, well knowing from me he had nothing to 
expect save a contemptuons rejection of his unwel- 
come suit.” , 

“But surely, Miss Delpeche, your guardian cannot 
dream of an alliance with a man of such latitude of 
principle as Laurent; moreover, you cannot be con- 
strained in a matter of such importance by a guar- 
dian’s authority ?’’ and the manner, earnest and kind, 
of the young man sufficiently evinced the interest he 
felt in the beautiful girl who sat pensively drooping 
before him, busy with, mournful reflections,, Ap- 
proaching nearer, he spoke low and rapidly. “ Do 
not be offended, if I directly ask the question, are 
you engaged to Laurent Lawrence?” Still she 
remained silent. “Constance!” and his voice fal- 
tered, “I will not reproach you for the part you have 
acted towards me. I have loved you deeply, 
ardently, believing you gentle and sincere ; and thie 
love founded on a false estimate of your character I 
have cherished in my very soul, believing it recipro- 
cated, Oh, Constance ! knowing all this, how could 
you doubt its devotion or disinterestedness ?” 

“Oh, spare me, Alfred, spare me these re. 
proaches!” 

“ You will at least exonerate me from any intention 
to follow up the advantage I hoped I possessed with 
you, sinoe I never intruded after your guardiau in- 
formed me you did not wish to see me, and you now 
will excuse this forcing myself upon you2’’ 

“Certaiuly, most certainly.” 

“ Oh, Constance! do we part thus?’’ and he raised 
her hand to his lips, that had lain cold and unresist- 
ing in his, as he bad chided in the calm severity, of 
his noble nature. “I have been deceived in yon, 
Constance, but the best remedy for my wounded 
feelings is that the wéman who eould favour the 
suit of an unpriucipled libertine like Lawrence. ig 
unworthy the pure, disinterested love I gave you. 
Farewell! my last wish in this, our final parting, ie 
for your happiness.” 

Again he raised the icy hand to his lips, dropped 
it, and with a firm step left the room. 

Canstance leaned forward to catch the sound, of 
his sharp, decisive tread, then, with a low moan feld 


to the ground, 
(To be continued.) 
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OR, 
THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 
They tel! me you loved poor Erin’s yy isle, 
Every hour a new passion can fee 
And that soon iu the light of some lovelier smile 
You'll forget the poor maid of Castille. 
But they know not tiow brave in the battle you are, 
Or they never could think you would rove; 
For 'tis always the spirit most gallant in war 
That is proudest and truest in love 

“Am I very far from Glendalough, my good 
man ?’’ asked a traveller, who was just emerging, 
as it appeared, from the ruins of Kevin Castle, and 
whose dust-covered and travel-stained appearance 
was in itself sufficient to account for his wan and 
weary look and bearing. 

The man of whom the question was asked, and 
who in truth was no other than Mike Donovan, the 
old servitor of Sir Hilary Vesci, gave a sharp, in- 
quiring glance at the wayfarer before he replied. 

Mike, like most of his countrymen, was indeed 
no bad judge of the real station of those with whom 
he came in contact, and by no means influenced in 
his decision by the garb or the apparent position of 
the object of his criticisms. 

And thus, though the stranger was most undoubt- 
edly deficient in the usual attributes of wealth and 
rank, yet Mike did not by any means assign to him 
any very lowly place in the social scale. There was 
something in ‘is person, his mien, and the very tone 
of his voice that impressed his unsuspected critic 
with the conviction that he was, as he afterwards 
confided to Bridget Malone, “ the ra’al sort, and of 
the ould blood.” 

**Tt’s some two or three miles that you are, your 
honour,” returned the man, with proportionate 
respect to this belief in«his companion’s rank, 
** And a weary way too, and sorrow a shanty between 
here and there for your honour to refresh your- 
self in.”’ 

The stranger gave a faint smile, that had more of 
sorrow than of mirth in its elements. 

“You are not very encouraging, my good fellow,” 
he replied. ‘Could I not get a drink of milk ora 
glass of whiskey to help me on, and a place just to 
rest in for an hour? I’ve been wandering about the 
neighbourhood for some time; but, truly, I am 
fairly worn out, and I must have lost my way, it 
seems. I fancied I was close to the village. I sup- 

se I turned to see the ruins and the bed of 

t. Kevin and wandered farther than I knew.” 
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Mike had been busy in deep consideration as the 
gentleman spoke. 

There was a contest going on in his mind as to 
the propriety of what he was strongly tempted to 
do, and the more’he studied the characteristics of 
his companion the more resolved he became as to 
his decision. 

It’s meself that is taking a great liberty with 
your honour,” he began,. with a vigorous and 
respectful: tug at his abundant and shaggy 
locks ;** but it’s just this, your honour—if you'd con- 
descend to accept an hour or so’s rest and a bit of 
refreshment like, I’d be proud to offer it till ye, 
though I am buta servant, and Sir Hilary’s away, 
worse luck.’’ 

“Sir Hilary! WhatSir Hilary do you speak of, 
my good man ?”’ asked the stranger, quickly. 

“Sir, Hilary Vesci, your honour. Sure it’s far and 
wide the family’s known in ould Ireland, let alone 
out of it, for they’re the ra’al blood—the true 
gentry and no mistake.” 

The gentleman bowed assent. 

“Then you are, as I presume, Sir Hilary’s 
servant,” he added. “ And do you really think the 
baronet would not object to your offering me this 
hospitality ?”” he continued, with a smile. 

**Who-—Sir Hilary, your honour?’’ exclaimed 
the domestic, cheerily. ‘Never! It’s too true an 
Irish heart he’s got in his body to do any such 
thing. You'd be welcome if he were at home, and 
more 80 still if you'll put up with what I’ve got to 
offer ye, your honour.” 

The traveller, who in good truth was none other 
than the unfortunate Gaston, Lord Ashworth, gave 
a sad and somewhat sickly smile at the super- 
abundant zeal of the worthy Mike. But his strait 
was too pressing, and his longing for some diversion 
from his own sad thoughts too great to urge him to 
refuse. 

And in a few more minutes the strangely-assorted 
pair were on their way to Rosanne. 

“Your honour will have come to see the bed of 
St. Kevin, and his kitchen and his lake,” resumed 
Mike, as they went on their way. “Ah, it’s a 
strange tale, how the ould saint whose soul is rest- 
ing with the saints and martyrs ran away, as you 
may say, from the purty Kathleen, who gave him 
herself, body and soul, as you may say, and he’d 
none of her, your hononr, and fled from her as if 
she'd been a howling, withered banshee, instead of 
a blue-eyed, tender maiden; and then, as your 
honour knows, he threw her over a rock into the 
lake, lest she’d have got over him, your honour, and 
he’d not have made his sowl any more.” 

Gaston listened with a melancholy smile. 

“Ah. it’s not many maidens that are like that 
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now, good friend,” he said, his thoughts reverting 
to the coquettish and proud Beatrix Ciare, ‘“ ‘They’d 
draw their lovers after them to destruction instead 
of daring misery for their sakes. But, as the poet 
says, 
Ah, your saints have flinty hearts, 

and thereare as few true maidens as there are 
holy saints in the present day, so it’s not likely that 
such a tragedy will happen again.” 

Mike shook his head reproachfully. 

“Humph! it’s one sweet maiden whom I would 
warrant would be as true and as beautiful as that 
unlucky Kathleen, you know,’’he said. ‘“‘‘l'here’s 
Miss Erica, I'd match against all the colleens of 
song or.story for a fair face and.a warm heart, poor 
dear young creature. Justa blossom, as you may 
say, that tells yon what might have been the 
flower.”’ 

“Might have been ?—is the young lady dead 
then ?” asked Gaston, rather, perhaps, from idle 
curiosity than any serious interest in the fate of the 
daughter of his absent host. 

“ Dead ? The saints forbid, your honour!” ex- 
claimed Mike, indignantly. ‘ Not a bit, not a bit ; 
only, poor darlint, she was in the railway accident, 
bad luck to it and all who made it, and she’s never 
been herself since, and I got news the other day 
that they are coming back to Rosanne to see what 
the old place she’s so proud of will do for her, and 
if there’s life for her anywhere it'll be near St. Kevin 
and his waters, I’1] wager.” 

Lord Ashworth could not help being interested in 
the girl’s sad trial and the servitor’s devotion, and 
he humoured him in speaking of the favourite sub- 
ject. 

‘‘ And how old is Miss Vesci ?” he asked. 

**Ah, she’ll have scarce seen fifteen summers, 
poor darlint,’’ was the reply. “‘ And it’s her youth 
may save her yet. She's the purtiest creature that 
eyes were ever sat upon,” he continued, “Bat Ill 
just show your honour the picture when you’ve had 
a mouthful to refresh your weary sowl, and body, 
too, for the matter of that.” 

Mike was certainly nearer the truth taan he 
might have been in many cases in speculating on 
the mental as well as bodily depression of his 
guest, 

But by this time they were so near to Rosanne 
that there was scarcely opportunity for further 
colloquy, and after they entered the house Mike 
was intent on the hospitable cares and could scarce 
finda moment from his bustling eagerness, even 
for the indulgence of his habitual love of gossip. 

Certainly he amply redeemed his promise of ree 
freshment and hospitality. 

He supplied the wayworn traveller with the means 
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of making a refreshing tc let, while he himself, 
with Bridget’s assistance, laid asimple but “ tooth- 
eome’’ repast on the table and, although, of course, 
the viands and the liquors were scarcely what 
would have been accessible ener yteteyaarh aes 
mansion been present, yet eggs and milk- 
loaves and fresh butter, washed down 
of home-brewed, formed no unsuitable, so unwel- 
come repast to ome who had not tasted food for 
ne ao bona myo wereld fatie as mach ex- 
austed by as by i atigue. 
“Thanks, my ida thanks "he said, as 
he turned from the table where the meal been 
discussed. “ Amd mow I will claim your promise of 
showing me your young lady’s portrait and then 
take my leave with many thanks to 
good housekeeper for your kindness te a stranger.” 


E 


“Is it the ve of Miss Erica you want to 
see ’” returned Mike, engerly. ‘‘ Yeu, it's yourself 
shall have ® of it, for she’s about the pearl and 
the floweref muneand the round, and 


when she’s growm mp [don’t believe "s one im 


may.” 

Gaston gave @ kindly, half-veiled smile at 
faithful servitereenthusiasm and then agg to 
follow him‘to i ~gallery of the Veseis. 

It was a sight fullef interest even to his sick 
heart. The whole eeties told suche , ond 
there was such ettange uniformity and it be 
called comtimmity im the whole unbroken genera- 
tions that 80 @ Semantic and 
supplied tatetinls fordeep and See 
tions as te the long past and 

Slowly aud carefully he 
knight and gewthe Indy till he came wearer 
éent times, when 
bad surprised Briea Vesci attracted his attention. | 

But be askedime + on the cause 
empty void, save, ae 
before the biaak apace, at 
nearly to the emd of the eollection in the pemen of 


the castle cag egmal ker, let her be whom she. 
the 


Mike Donovesi'e Beloved young misteess, ‘Exe | 


Vesci. 

It was easy to admire such beauty as the child- 
girl promised to possess, and Gastou murmured out 
euch satisfactory comments on the afflicted 
daughter of the Vescis that Mike’s heart seemed 
to warm yet more gushingly towards him, the more 
especially as he pereeived intuitively that his sew 
acquaintance was at once earnest aad judicious in 
his praise, and the interest he bestowed on the 
“ ould family.” 

‘They appear to be a singularly handsome family 
do these Vescis of yours, good friend,” observed 
be, as he tarned with a sigh from the conte 
tion uf whet bad for a brief space diverted hi 
from the haunting images that were seldom absent 
from his mind. 

“It’s right your honour is, There's scarce a 
dlack sheep in the family so far as looks go; but I 
gometimes think the best looking of them all ie the 
one that forgot her race, as | may say, your honour, 
nd brought shame and confusion on her name and 
her own head.” 

Gaston's curiosity was excited now. 

“Indeed! and is it one of the pretty ladies I've 
been looking at?” he asked, half-playfully, balf- 
earnestly. 

Mike’s face wore a mysterions air as he re- 

lied : 

ne No, no; she’s not to be seen—at least not 
among her kith and kin. I'll not mind, however, 
giving your honour a peepat the fair face, since 
you’ll never be here again, and it can’t doany harm. 
But, thunder and ages! I’d never dare evan to 
mention a letter of her name before Sir Hilary, 
let alone give a ghost of a look at her picture.” 

The very mystery attached to it appeared a 
very simple proceeding gave an additional interest 
‘nd excitement to the man’s offer. 

“ Well, if it would not be drawing you into any 
ecrape, my good man,” he said, “and. if really 
this pariuh excels the rest of her race in beanty, 
I should very much like to have a peep at her.” 

“Well, it’s myself that will show i you, your 
thonour; bat I'll not even tell yeu her mame, nor 
where she lived, and then no harm can be done,” 
replied Mike. 

And opening a door that led from the gallery 
alony a small passage to a room which was evi- 
dentiy used as a kind of large lumber closet, he 
drew buck a curtain, and then terned a picture 
which hung with its face to the wall so as to re 
ceive ‘the full light that could be east on it from a 
parrow iancet window. 

Gaston eagerly drew near during the operation to 
catch the first glimpse of this disgraced and con- 
cealed beauty, aud an involuntary start and ex- 
clamation eseaped him which fairly astonished 
honest Mike. 

“Good Heavens, how like !’’ came inandibly from 
his lips, “and how lovely!” 

* And it’s yourself that is right, your honoar,” 
observed the servitor, with a mixture of pride and 


sadness in his expression. ‘‘ But it was a beauty, 
like poor Kathleen’s, that had a curse on it, and she'd 
better have been the worst-favoured colleen that 
ever trod a bog or a mountain, for herself and her 
people’s sake.”’ 

Gaston scarcely heard the words. 

It was indeed @ fase and figure of rare beauty 
that met his game, a face that exeélied the fair 
matrons and of the handsome Vesci race 
or the Y tind spring loveliness of their youngest 


nm ° 
But it waamot that which so thrilled and 
lyzed hia-senses for the momeut, and which a: 
tracted his etraimed amd cager gaze. 

it was the undoubted resemblance that existed 
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to betray your good nature, should 
meet Sir Hilary at any time, Dil youwuny- 
expected here soon ?’’ he added, quickly, as Mike 
prepared to leave the gallery, and felt that the 
moment of his departure was now at haad. 

“Sure, and I did and I do, your honour,” re- 
turned Mike. “ He and Misa Erica, and some other 
young lady whois going to nurse and care of 
her, are to be here in a week or tivo, and this is the 
jast day we could have made you so welcome, as we 
must set to work with the cleaning and farbishing 
now to have ali bright and ready for them. Alas! 
alas!” he added, sadly, “it wasan evil day when 
they went, for tell this accident, bad luck soit, Miss 
Evica was as fleetas a deer and as strong as a pony, 
for all she looks so delicate aud fair. So i wish 
your honour good-day, and many thanks for your 
pe he ri added, as Gaston slipped a gold piece 
in his \e 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“I vet you what it is, my lord—you’ll never 
get well if you go on irritating all this restless 
fever in your brain. It is a mifacle that yon 
have got over your injuries atall. I can tell you 
that, my ng lord,” continued Dr, Shane, with 
a half-aathoritative and half-deferential air. 

‘he young viscount raised hi on his elbow 
and steadfastly regarded his brusque but not un- 
kindly doctor. > . 

‘‘You mean, in pleia English—or Irish, as we 
Hibernians ought to say—that it is even now doubt- 
ful whether I shall entirely recover, Isthatit? Or 
is it only that you want to bottle me up, as 4 pra- 
dent chaperone conceals a budding beauty, that I 
may burst upon the world with greater effect?” 

Dr. Shane laughed cynically. 

“Qh, as to any box tricks, I’m not quite such a 
stage manager as all that, nor do [ want to make a 
gensation at your expense aud my Lord Ashworth’s. 
But, at the same time, I do think your constitution 
would not stand a great deal more just at present. 
lf you keep yourself quiet and cool, J’ll warrant 
your entire recovery, and then you can make 
another try how mach you cam venture on without 
ovevstepping the lines, eh, my lord ?” 

And asthe doctor spoke he pointed significantly 
to the bed from whichit had appeared more than 
doubtful whether Lis patient would ever have been 
removed save as a senseless corpse. 

**It’s all very well to talk, doctor, replied the 
young nobleman, impatiently; ‘‘ but the worse it is 
for me the more helpless and hopeless I feel. To 
say trath, all the blood-letting has not cooled 
veins nor altered my feelings,’ he continued, wi 
a faint emile. “J am as determined as ever on 
the point whieh caused the ‘ blood ap’ between 





that prig Ashworth and myself.” 
“In plain English, you would fight another 


duel as soon as I have primed you for the experi- 
ment, just as I remarkei but now in somewhat 
different phrase,”’ coolly rejoined Dr, Snane, “only 
remember I shall decline being brought into the 
‘row.’ I’ve had enongh of it, and, in fact, a great 
deal too much of it already.”’ 

“Oh, thereare plenty of ways in which such ser- 
vices a8 may be repaid, my good doctor,” 
retarned the young mau, with a half-contemptuous 

i “and you will met find me ungrateful, I 


you. 
“Perhaps not. And besides that, I am tolerabl 
certain of getting my ts and anxiety fame f 
far as rg hr : the doctor, 
4 ii take account, my lord, 
that there are several « aim your case. 






















wan,j for me; it is not so, 
















P There, I insist on 
knowing, unless you wish me to go off in the 
fever with which you kindly threatened me,” ex- 
claimed Lord more, now completely erect on 
his — and his eyes glittering dangeroasly as he 
spoke. 

“ Lie down again and ¢alm yourself and I will tell 
you,”’ returned Dre. Shane, with the'air'of sommand 
that is so habitual to a doctor in his special posi- 
tion, and which he had peculiar cause for asserting 
in the present instance. “ Lady Beatrix Clare has 
done that a young lady of raak and breeding 
could safely venture upon. She has kept herself as 
ag ger up as possible ia some exact ver grert 

C) to cure you, and even implied 
she Seat’ dine much to ensure or to reward the 
skill I might display in the treatment.”’ 

Lord Oranmore’s eyes sparkled eagerly. 

“Is it possible? ‘Then I am not mistaken,’’ said 
she; “she does look on my attentions favourably,”’ 
burst from his lips, but rather perhaps to himself 
tuan for his companion’s edification. 

“Pardon me, my lord, bat that is a sort of two- 
edged knife that cuts both ways,” he returned. 
* Suppose it were for your rival that Lady Beatrix 
is so interested—you are so bound up in each other 
just now that it would be very difficult for ordinar 
observers to determine which of you was the onal 
object of anxiety to Lady Beatrix. 

Orcanmore paused for some minutes. The 
doctor’s words were certainly too probable for him 
altogether to ignore them, aad he seemed earnestly 
debating on the probabilities and the mude of de- 
ciding the question. 

The doctor watched him attentively, but even his 
penetration was perhaps unprepared for the next 
expression of sentiment on his patient’s 

“Dr. Shane, 1 must see her—see Lady Beatrix, I 
mean. , I am resolved ae determinedly; till 
then I can never rest. your prescriptions 
will be useless till then.” 

“Then I fear you will be compelled to remain in 
very much your present state, my lord,’’ was the 
cool reply. “I cannot suppose there is the slightest 
chance of Lady Beatrix complying with so wild a 
request.” 

“* Yet you say she did come, she did communicate 
with me, good doctor mine,” returned the excited 
patient. ‘It is of no usedenying your own words 
and stultifying yourself.” 

** Nor do I, nor could I,” replied the doctor, 
calmly; “but you must yourself see that there is a 
great differenca between a young lady coming to 
inguire after an unconscious patient and coming to 
have an interview with him. Both the object and 
exonse she had for such a proeeeding would be widely 
diverse,” he went on, not dismayed by his patient’s 
angry irritability of movement and gesture. 

“It matters not. There is more at stake than « 
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there question of etiquette, Dr. Shane,’ exclaimed 
the viscount, determinedly. “It must, of course, 
rest with Lady Beatrix whether she will comply 
with my demand; but in A you must give 
me the means of ing i jéfore het. I will write 
a few lines; shall bring her—yes, I would 
wage Ynuch mote than ‘your old-world warnings 
could threaten that she will come—yes, aud at 
biddmg, and unless you will do what I reqai 
shall take other means to accomplish it,” he added, 

Dr. | owas & mtly little discomposed by 
the véheménté of his patient. 

There was a provoking calm in the toe and ‘mam 
rer with which he teplied to the ‘threats hurled at 
him so yeherm' 3 

** My lord, if you take the trowblé to consider for 
a few secon you will perceive “the folly of quar. 
relling with me,’’ he said, firmly. “Yt is assuredly 
no ihterest of mine to thwart your plans ; it is of 'no 
consequence to me whether you drive Lady 

trix from you to her covisin—nor did I absolutely 
declare that there was no chance of her not: com 
plying with yout tequest, DutIdo say that it were 
well for you to face the realities of-the case as dest 
you may, I do advise you to consider whether ‘you 
ate fally astited that Lady Beatrix will be the most 
eligible bride you can choose, of you will 
contént if With this assertion of your rights | 
Tae her eee ~— olaits+—” 
er,”’ pronoun invalid, in a voiee that 
possetied far more strength that could have been 
supposed remained in the wasted franve of the saf- 
ferer—hever with life. 

“ Theft yoa really do love her?’ returned the 

doctor, inquiringly. 


“ Enough not to relish thé iden ‘of with | 
her, by Jove,”’ aid in Vee seen 


‘The doctor gave a sort of grim smile. 
“I wee] Wee,” he said, were the fruit wboat to. 
git, Bee 


man, my ford, and do not 
probably remain for you by thrusti 





into such a noose. Granting that Beatrit 
Clare were hot‘an heitets, granting that there was | 
no li ‘of her her ‘cousin imesrtain 
— What then would you do?”’ 

Lord Oranmore’s face was somewhat avertéd as 
if to ‘its workings being visible to 


prevent his 
questioner, bat it was raised frankly when the 
contest was over. 


“Yon speak plainly ‘and — but I 
grant freely that you have earned the rig t to dh 


and I will answer you es candidly asi van, 
‘I fally confessat the outset I wasonly eaught by 
the beauty and prestige of the Lady Beatrim. 1 
might have Wearied of them had nothing élse 
intervened and if she had discouraged my atten- 


tions. Butasitisiam fully determined to win’ ti 


her at cost, Guless she candidiy and honestly 
tells me loves my rival. Then I might de too | 
proud to molest her with my suit—but I don’t ' 
pectin So cag Senay corres myself ‘on. 


And Lord Oranmore sank back on his pillows with | 
@ deep sigh, either of exhaastion’ot of sadmess } 

Dr. Shane shook his head solemnly, 

“<Any way itmust bea bad business,’”’ he said, 
“unless indeed Lady Beatrix isa mere eandid and 
noble natarethan are most of her sex, it tests 
with her apparently to prevent usisehief which has | 
chiefly arisen from her own imprudence; ‘yet should | 
you persist after afew hours’ reflection in desiting 
to sce her 1 give you my word it shall be ac- 
complished. . No one else can arrange it, 1 believe, 
for it will nee at once tact and knowledge of ali | 
the circumstances to bring itwbout safely. But if | 
youate trueand honest with me, i promise you’ 
that she shall be here in twenty-feurhours from the 
date of my suftmons from you reaching her band. 
Now I shall leave youfora time. Drink this com- 
posing draught, and then try to sleeps your head 
will when you wake.’ 


—_— j 


CHAPTER XX&TV. | 
TavRa Deswony could soarvely have rewlized the | 
degree of sadness and ominous presentiment with | 
which she took Jewve of ther young ‘chatge When. 
once the decision for her removal had been takeh. 
Perhaps the il-ooncewled coldness of ‘the Lady 
Maud’s manner on-bidéing het farewell mizht have 
something ‘to do'with ‘the depression of her heart | 
‘end feelings, of it might be that the universal quiet 
= oe = of ote tn mede her doabt as | 
propriety as ‘as to the dien ; | 
et cs ‘expediency of ‘her 
" ‘not with in any @epgres ‘to upbraid 
Miss Desmond,” suid Lady Matd, with an ox of 
confess 


lofty dignity; “buat still you cannot but 
that your whole condacttas beem'very rem ékable in. 
you were ire 





the atfair. I understoed that 
were orily too happy 
arther rom nl 


friendless an orphwn ‘that 
to be taken ‘into my family “wisaout f 


efice or revommendation than Mr. O'Byrne could 
offer, and——’’ 

** And I trust I have fally deserved your confi- 
denee and Mr. O’Byrne’s pledge, madam ?” inter- 
rupted Thyra, with gentle dignity, “ otherwise it is 
} ned that I should leave your ld without 

& » 


“Oh, I did not mean that,” returned tho lady, 
yoneah “ am ~ satisfied with ~ —ererd 
you have my house, fand it is on 
acount that I am annoyed at your conduct. It is 
certainly very i that you win tire affoo- 
tion of my innocent children, bring them imto your 

its, then leave them and me to fresh 
and most imvonvenient arrangemorts. It must 
surely be from deeper and more hidden : motives 
than you confess, for surely I have-as mach claim 
on you, and offer you as much advantage as Sit 


es; yes; @ hundred times yes,” broke in the 
. “Lady Maud, I have found in your 
arling children fresh ties to life aud to peace. I 
am going to a very different seone, where my liberty 
will be more curbed, and my rémaining fat 
more uncertain than in your happy schoolroom 
Bat freed me from my engagement to you, at 
Sir Hilary’s request, and when that was done I dare 
life and death are at: stake.” 

Lady Mead looked somewhat softened, but her 
manner had still something suspicious in it as she 
returnéd : 

*T believe Miss Veeci has an only brother? I 
su pose | are muvh attached te each other?” 
w egamonal Geeeepens tas tasthenAbve hdmaly thi 
cou . 
rove to her cheeks at Brian's name. 

“ Very probably, madam; bat I have never 
’’ ghereplied, “and Iho 

fun that he will mot be at home for some 

time. * I mean,’ she aid, catching a look ‘of min- 


nay, 


| gled suspicion and imeredulity on Lady Mand’s 
) features, 


: “{ mean that it might only interfere with 
Mies Vesci’s ae berry disturbed by any exeite- 
ment, one eat watt 

wi fancy ’ 
of the wil 


cident ? and, afterwards you were sosweet and kind 
and brave I knew I shonid never be happy unless 
you would come to me while I was ill. I seem as if 
I had known you all my life—as if you belonged to 
me, Thyra~yes, I must call you by that name as if 
you. were my sister really,” she continued, with 
giclish and wilful impetaousity breaking through her 
langour like a flash of sunshine in a morning mist, 

Thyra did not blush; she was far too little 
occupied with herself for her to attach such an 
association with the worde.ae many girls in similar 
circumstances might have done, but Evica’s thoughts 
appeared to be in « different direction by the 

ence of the words.ehe had uttered. 

“Ah, I wish you. were my sister, Thyra,” sho 
went on, musingly. “ And I cannot tell whether you 
might not be some day. Do you .kaow that Brian 
talks to me about you when we are alone, and says 
how kind you and your papa were to him when he 
waa so ill, and I am sure he likes you better than 
any one he ever saw—I am sure of that ; why 
say met ho minezy yon if you could like him, I wou- 

er , 

Thyra’s cheeks were suffusod now,and a touch 
of wounded pride mingled with the playfal raillery 
with which she attempted to parry the attack. 

“ Never speak of such a thing as that again, Miss 
Vesci—never—or I could not stay with you any 
longer. itis very foolish periaps to care about a 
jest, but it is better not to even touch oa such folly 
im gibes. Please do not do so again.” 

* And please do not call me Miss Vesci again,” 
replied the gil, lnaghieg. “ It ie #0 cold and formal 
that [ cannot endare it from any one who pretends 
‘to dove mo, and (you will try todo.so, will you not ?” 

Thyra thought and said that the duty would bea 


| very easy one, and thea for a few minutes there 


was silence, only broken by the sound of ‘Thyra’s 
needles as she was busy in some fairy-like work 
called erechet, but which in ‘this case looked more 
like the gossamer net that might have formed 
Titania’s robe. : 

“ You told me just now that [ was not to talk 
about my brother,” réturned the younger gir, at 
length ; “ but thatisimpossible, [lovehimso mach, 

he-ie ail I have to thimk about now when | 
cannot run about and vow and fishas I used to do. 


glad | And-you can row very well, so Brian told me, and 


you see the matter in # proper light,” she said. 
“ Depend upon it; there can be nothing more mis- 
chievous than familiar intereourse between persons 
of different sexos and different ranks in life, and 
you may, I greatly fear, live to repent that you ex- 
ed yourself to euch a risk. wever, it is some 

if yone aware of your position in the 

trust thet you may not find 


against her? So with a respectful farewell to-her | 
patroness and caress to her ng pupils, her 


weepi 
an yg stranger roof under which she 
repose. ' 

B was parape.s seliet to Rhges'e excited and yet 
seornful oe when she was fairly established in 
the invalid girl's chamber. 

It was semething to call her out of her own 
gloomy on her pupils’ future, or the 
eertain desolation ef the present, something +o 
witness the utter incapability of rank and wealth 
and tender love to. avert the trials that attend each 
phase of human life. 

There would be. no. question of wilful ageney in 
Erica Vesci’s case. No mortal could aid in prevent- 
ing, or in curing, the hopeless calamity that had 
‘befallen her in the spring-time of her youth. 

And as Thyra lookedon the changed face and the 
feeble movements, the languid air and the sad- 
dened tones, she immediately confessed that her 
own troubles were more capable of cure and per- 
haps more easy of endurance than this sudden aad 

pen blighting of so young and prosperous a 


are, 
ee 2 co Saly, co me, shy. dene Mine 
Desmond,” said the invalid, suddenly opening her 
‘half-c} eyes and catching the expression with 
which Thyra was unconstiously regardi ng her. “ZI 
shall get well now you are come, and af I do not 
you will help me to be patient and cheerful ; and 
you will not leave me, will you, till Iam well 
ezain?” she went on, as if a suddon terror had 
seized her of the possible failure of this chance of 
comfort, 

“‘ Not willingly—not of my own accord—rely on 
it, deur girl,” replied Thyra, stooping down to kiss 
the pule face ; “I thank Heaven that I amable to 
be of any use to you. It is singular that you should 
take sucha fancy to a mere stranger nevertheless,” 
she went on, lightly, striving perhaps to divert the 
patient from the.more serious and desponding tone 
sho had taken. 

“Not when a stranger is like you,” retarned 
Erica, smiling, “ Do you know I felt as if I could 
love you, 6veu in the'train, before that terrible ac. 


| sure to do you mischief 





hevsnid you helped to save him when you were all 
mpsetin the boat.’’ 

“Did he tell you all that?’ said Thyra, very 
imcautiously as it might seem. “It was very use- 
less to talk about what can never be of any more 

uenes. However, the trath wae I dia not 
cavnddentanet them te 58 teen thes unlucky day, 
so it were: ae well net to think at all about saeh a 


| questionable honowr—~you know they say it is ver 
q y 


to save one from ng—they ate 
y roots afterwards,” ehoudied, with 
playfal smile, but Erica accepted the remark 


more seriously. 

“ If it isso, [ think I can tell where the unhappi- 
ness will be,” she replied. “ it will be that Brian 
likes you, aud will be:miserable if youdo not like 
him, and yet it seems tome almost impossible that 
you or any ane should not do so, he is 80 handsome 

an Sd 

Thyra hesitated for a few minutes, whethor to 
accept the of her young charge with 
real gravity or treatitesan idie jest. But there 
Was @ consciousness in owa heart that forbade 
such complete disregard of the insinuation so 
naively intended. 

“ Eviea, dear Erica,” she said, addressing her b 
the more endearing name she had herself requested, 
“listen to me. I am not going to tell you idle 
falsehoods, so you must believe me, und remember 
in after days that I meant and felt all leay. You 
talk about your brother as much as you please, for 
itis very natural you should Jove him and think 
about him as he deserves ; but never speak of him 
as if he had anything to do with me, either now or 
in the future. Is it not'so? Your brother was of 


course very grateful for his recovery, and ready to 
fancy every one who was near him very charming 
and good; and if he were of the same rank, and 
were independent of him, or your father or you, [ 
should laugh at it as a very commonplace jest. 
But it is otherwise mow. - It is only an insult, and 
a da ngeroas insult too, for you to speak as if he had 
any thought about me, whom he never could ever 
hope to love seriously or make his wife. And I 
might never have cared for him, except asa friend, 
even then; bat new I neithercould nor would listen 
to him if he really were to wish it, whieh I hope he 
does not. Andmow you understand me, dear, and 
you will not eme to the danger and the mor- 
tification that would be the cousequence of your 
talking suoh-folly.” 

Erica listened thoughtfally and silently. 

Thyra’s words recalled to her what she had well 
nigh forgotten—the severe denunciations of her 
— ere they left Rosanne weeks and months 

2. 


Her sufferingsand langour had well nigh swept 
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all those antecedents from her brain; but now it 
rushed over her mind like a gush of dreary memories 
and dreary presentiments that came from the dark- 
ness of another and mysterious world. b 

“ Ah, well, my darling little nurse,” she exclaimed 
at last, with a sudden gusk of girlish candidness, 
that resolutely turned from evil and gloom ; “* we 
shall see what good fairy presided at your birth 
before many months are past, or I am no true 
prophet. Do you know,” she added, more seriously, 
**T semetimes think, when any one is ill as I am for 
a long, long time, they see a great many things, as 
if their eyes were opened by not living in the world, 
or being amused and busy like other people. And 
I have a presentiment that your strange adventures 
with our family do mean that you will be connected 
with us in some remarkable way, because it was so 
very remarkable that you should first of all meet 
Brian in that lonely place, where he would never 
have thought of going, if he had not been a dear, 
true-hearted fellow, who never forgetsa friend ; and 
then that dreadful accident happened, or else you 
and I should never have seen each other again, I’m 
certain ; and if I had not been so ill, papa would 
not have hamoured my fancies, and begged and 
prayed Lady Maud to let youcome to me. So, 
depend on it, it is for some remarkable dénouement 
that all this is leading, and we shall not ficd it so 
unlucky perhaps, afterwards, that it happened, if I 
get well agair, at least,”’ she concluded, sadly. 

“ And you will, you shall, my darling, if it is in 
the power of love and care and skill to restore you 
to health,” exclaimed Thyra, warmly, ‘‘and the 
first step in recovery is to believe you will get 
better—the last physicians after all are Faith and 
Hope.” 

, (To be continued.) 





BECAUSE SHE WAS PRETTY. 





“ Wuart do you love me for?”’ she said. 

* Because you are so pretty,’’ said he. 

She did not know whether she liked the answer 
or not. Admiration is very sweettoa woman. She 
put her head down on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Charlie!’’ she said. “ If I were ugly—you 
think me ever so much prettier than [ really am, 

ou know—but if I were really ugly, wouldn't you 
ove me? I should you. Oh, if anything hurt that 
dear face, or made you less strong or graceful than 
you are, I should love you even more, | know.” 

Men have no tact. ‘They can’t help it, pooe 
things! The husband of a week laughed as he 
kissed the sweet, upturned face and said : 

“Don’t imagine all sorts of things. Why didn’t 
you fall in love with that excellent Scotch gentle- 
man who was all mouth and cheek-bones? Or with 
crooked little Jones?. You liked. a big fellow, and 
one who was not absolutely hideous instead ; I~I 
appreciate virtue and learning, but I did not love 
Minerva Bobble in spite of that. I loved the 
prettiest and sweetest. Kiss me.’ 

She kissed him, but afterwards she said, slowly 
and in a half-whisper : 

“TI could not bear to live if you did not love 

They had not been married a month. They were 
on their honeymoon: trip even then, and they were 
very much in love—he as a man is, she as a woman 
is—and that is quite in a different way. Not that 
I find fault with that. Itis but natural, Men and 
women always do everything differently—work, 
play, idle, even fight differently. Why should they 
love alike? But the knowledge of this fact doesn’t 
come to a woman until her first love has been “* win- 
tered and sumuiered,’’ and the knowledge is seldom 
agreeable. 

Nellie was loved. It should have contented her, 
and she told herself so, but she would have been 
happier if Charlie had said just what she wanted 
him to say. 1t made no difference to that honeymoon, 
however. They walked, and chatted, and sat to- 
gether in the moonlight. ‘They rowed upon the 
river, and wandered through the woodland, and had 
such @ summer as people never have but once, and 
then they came back to the city, and to their every- 
day life. Ah! the sweet, common-placeness of 
home life, when it is the home of married lovers! 
And there was no cloud to mark their days for 
many happy months. 

At last, however, the time came when they must 
be parted for a little while. Charles found it neces- 
sary to go away on business, and Nellie could not ac- 
company him. Charles did not like the parting, but 
he took it philosophically,as a man must, but Nellie 
nearly cried herself blind. 

Only a few weeks, he said, It was to be two 
months. Nellie gave the time its whole value. 
When he had kissed her she clung to him almost 
convulsively. 

“If I should never see you again,” she sobbed. 

** My little one, don’t be foolish,’ he said, and 
held her more closely to him and was off, 





But he thought of her as the train flew away. He 
thought of her as he trod the streets of strange 
cities and sat alone at strange tables, and he dreamt 
of her all night. Butshe wore his letters in her 
bosom, and he tucked hers into his pockets. 

Once his letter was delayed, and she was sure that 
something terrible had happened, and was just 
saved from nervous fever by its tardy arrival. Once 
hers did not come ; he took it coolly at first. ‘That 
confounded postman has made a mistake,” he said. 
But after several days he concluded to make sure 
that all was right, and telegraphed ; 

“If well, answer at once.” 

Just then, if he could have sent his spirit home 
on the telegraph wires, he would have seen this 
picture : 


His Nellie lying on her bed, listening to the doo- 
to 


r. 

‘*T am sor ry to say it? is the small-pox, madam, 
but after all, under good treatment, it is no worse 
to have small-pox than many other things. 
is no danger in this case.” 

‘‘Small-pox,” murmured Nelly,. to herself. 
““Small-pox! and Charlie loves me because I am 
pretty.” 

The answer that came to Charlie's telegram was 
** All right.” 

Nellie sent it by the nurse, who agreed with her 
that there was no need of frightening the poor 
man. 

“And I wonld not havehim return now for any 
consideration,” she said. “He might: fake the 
disorder.’ . But that was not all her reasons. 

Then therejwas atime when Nellie knew nothing. 
Then—ah, what then? Charlie only knew that as 
he was packing his portmanteau to return home a 
letter was brought to him. 

He thought it his wife’s handwriting, and he had 
had no letter for many days. He tore it open. It 
began “ Sir.” It was not from her; yet how like 
hers. He paused before he read on. 

“ Sir,—I have sad news to tell you. Your wife is 
dead. She caught the small-pox somehow, and it 
proved fatal. She was glad to die, because the 
small-pox makes people very hideous sometimes, 
and she knew you would not love her if she were 
ugly. She said you said so, and bade me tell you 
how dear your love was to her until the last, 

“The nurse, 
‘*Marrua Bromeren.” 

An hour afterward, a waiter found Charlie lying 
— on the floor beside his half-packed 
valise. 

It was many weeks before he returned to his 
desolate home. Then he found he could not live 
there. ‘he place seemed haunted. 

His wife’s dresses. hung on the wall, and he 
seemed to hear the sound of her feet on the stairs, 
and hear the door stir, and a dozen times lifted his 
head and looked toward it, almost hoping she would 
come in. 

In his place, Nellie would have gathered up small 
trifles he had touched, and kept them where she 
would weep over them ; and she would have sought 
his grave, and sat beside it for long hours, 

Bat those pretty personal belongings were the 
very things he dreadedto see. And her grave! 
Ah, good Heaven! to look at it and think that it 
covered her! He did not even ask where it was. 
‘here had been a postscript to the letter, saying 
that all expenses were paid. And the fact that she | 
was dead blotted out ail minor things—all save 
that terrible reminder of hia idle speech. That she 
thought of that indying was very woeful to him. 

In a day or two he locked up the honse, which he 
owned, and accepted the position of supercargo on 
an ocean vessel. 


The sea, with its troubled waves, seemed better |: 


to him than solid land ; to roam, his best relief. 
Ah! we take the heart with us wherever we go. It 
is not the land in which we live that troubles us, 
but that heart’s wooful' depths. Nor can sea or 
sky give us comfort. An unhappy man would be 
no less unhappy could he traverse space, and visit 
all the stars, only we do not think so when grief 
stings us to go somewhere. To be at a distance 
from the scene of our great trial is always the 
longing of the unhappy. 

Charies did not say much—he never talked of his 
wife. But’ when the vessel returned a sick man 
lay in its berth, tossing to and fro, and muttering 
again and agaid a woman’s name; 

“ Nellie—Nellie.” 

“ He’s been disappointed in love,”’ said the 
stewardess, and cried over him, and thought that 
had she been a fair young lady, and he in love 
with her, he never should been disappointed. 

When they reached London the delirium was over, 
but a pale skeleton was borne to the shore, and on 
to Mrs. Boston’s on a litter. 

“ Take him to Mrs. Boston’s,’’ the captain had 
said, ‘* She’s.a kind woman, and will do what*she 
can for him; and poor Mrs. Boston, who had 
boarded more sea-captains and ship’s officers 


here | ness, ma’am.’ 





ge- 
neraily than one could count in 2 Jife time, opened 


her hospitable doors and gave the invalid her best 


m. 

“I don’t mind sitting up at nicht,” she said; 
“and Nancy is a real good girl, she’ll help.” ; 

Nancy was ashy young woman, with brown hair, 
short in the sin and her features were deeply 
marked with the small-pox. She wore the plainest 

sible drevs, and. never seemed to. be happy; 
But, since she came to Mrs. Boston’s door an 
asked for work, she had been invaluable. 

“‘Nancy Smith is a treasure,” said Mrs. Boston ; 
“and I only wish I knew what she cried about so 
much; only I can’t ask questions no more than if 
she was a lady. “a 

Poor Nancy Smith. She was no doubt nervous 
when she had stood beside the young mian’s pillow 
a t.. She turned pale gavera little cry. 
He was in a sort of stupor, aud did not hear her ; 
but Mrs, Boston said : . : 

“I hope you ain't overaetby the sight of sick- 





And she answered at onoe,, in a frightened 
tone : 

Oh, no. I’m an excellent nurse. Do leé me 
nurse him, Mrs. Boston. I'll do my work all tho 
same.” . , 

And thus it came to pass that Nanoy Smith sat 
up with the invalid. ; 

He slept or was insensible; even the doctor was 
not quite sure which, or that he, mightever open his 
eyes again. And when Mrs. Boston had gone to 
bed, and all was still, that strange girl Nancy be- 
haved most strangely. , eos 

She knelt down by the bed and kissed, the. pallid 
hand that Jay so-geitly upon the counterpane, and 
whispered over and over again: 

* Oh, my darling! Ob, my darling!’ 

Had Mrs. Boston seen her she would surely have 
thought her mad. r 

So the night wore away. The feet of passing 
a and the rumble of carts died away. 

he light.of the late risen moon fell white through 
the crevices of the green shutters, and the lace of 
the dropped curtains. ' 

A night-la: burnt in the room and showed a 
face that watched intently, and a@ motionless one 
pe ag eyes. Theclock on the mantel ticked 


Ww. . 

At the appointed time medicine was to be given. 
It was dropped between lips that never resisted, 
and lay always justa little apart. 

#¢ uae dying!’ the watcher thought. ‘He is 

ii , 


ng | 
ont towards dawn a change came 
The head turned upon the pillow. The lips 


parted. . 
‘* Nellie,” whispered the voice. ‘“ Nollie, I want 


‘ou. 
. Then this girl—this Nancy Smith — started, 
trembling, to her feet, and knelt beside him. Her 
face was close to his when his eyes opened, and he 
looked at her. ; 

“ Nellie,” he-ssid again. ‘‘ Nollie!’’ 

Then burst into a feeble, quivering laugh and 
clasped her about the neck, 

“* My darling!” he said. 

And she cried out: 

“Oh, Charlie, do you know me and love me?” 
and took his head upon her breast. 

“I’ve been very ill, haven’s L?’’ he said. 

“ Yes,’’, said she, ‘‘ very.” 

“T’ve had a dream, or been crazy,” he said, 
‘Which is it? I thought you were dead. Oh, 
Nellie, it was horrible ! 1 thought I was atsea—I— 
Why, how can it be a dream ? No, it was no dream. 
I’m crazy now! Yetthis is Nellie!” He passed 
his hand over her head. ] 

Nellie,” he said, “ your hair is cut! Your— 
your pretty little face has marks on it never had 
before. Nellie, what does it mean ?” 

She turned the light high aud lifted it and held 
it to her face. 

‘“‘ You see me plainly ?”’ she said. 

‘Of course,” said he, “‘ Why my dear little girl, I 
haven’t dreamed that part of the letter. You've 
had the small-pox, only you did not die, What 
does dp.eil mean AmI entirely crazy? Have I 
been ” 

‘“‘And you love me?” she persisted. ‘ You love 
me ad 

“‘ My precious little wife, how canI helpit? It’s 

t of me to love you,” said he. 

“ Then it means that I have been crazy, not you,” 
said she. “Oh! Charlie, you know you said you 
couldn’t love me if I was ugly, So, when I found 
I should be so terribly marked, and lose all my 
hair, I just wrote to you that I was dead. I meant 
to kill myself, but I hadn’t courage, so I went away. 
I was a servant here when you were brought in, 
and I didn’t think you knew me.’ - { 

“Then I have lived that year of misery,” said 
Charlie. “Oh! Nellie, Nellie!’’ 

Then he cried out, almost angrily : 

“ What an idiot I was! I made no inquiries. I 
did not even see the doctor, or discover where they 
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had, as I supposed, buried you! I should have 
fathomed your scheme at once if I had. How could 
you, Nellie!” 

All Nellie answered was : 

“You said you wouldn't love me if I were ugly, 
and I couldn’t bear it!” 

Mrs. Boston just. then entering unexpectedly, 
explanations became highly necessary. And the 
doctor said this excitement should have killed so 
very sicka man. But it did not. 

The reunited couple were soon able to return to 
their deserted home and have another honey- 


moon. ‘ 

And it is a fact that though all the rest of the 
world knows very well that Nellie’s face is not.as 

retty as it used to be, Charlie does not, for the 

uty that Love sees comes from the rosy light of 

the glasses that it wears, and so endures. 

Charlie still believes hé loves Nelly because she 
is pretty. She knows better now, and both are 
happy. M. K.D. 








BURIED .SECRETS. 


—_~.——__ 
CHAPTER XXII. 

THE guard opened the door of the compartment in 
which Sir Hugh Redmond and his bride were seatéd, 
and the young baronet arose and began gathering to- 
gether the various wraps ‘and parcels. 

Annette, the maid, appeared, and assumed her 
share of the burdens. 

The valet had sprung from his carriage and se- 
cured a couple of cabs, and now presented himself, 
and took charge of the heavier articles. 

Then he led the way tothe foremost of the vehicles 
he had engaged. 

Sir Hugh gave his arm to his bride. Her face was 
thickly veiled. Clinging to him, she crossed the plat- 
form, and was placed in the cab. 

The destination was given to the valet.by the 
baronet, 

Whitman, the valet, transferred the order to the 
cabman, and the newly-married pair were borne away. 
A few minutes later, the servants and luggage fol- 
lowed to the same address. 

Rooms had been prepared. at the selected hotel 
for Sir Hugh and Lady Redmond, and they were 
shown to them withuut delay. 

Diana had dreaded the long tete-a-tete evening’ at 
the hotel. She conld not bear farther questioning, 
nor, indeed any further allusion to her great troubles. 
Her long excitement had brought on a severe head- 
ache, and this was sufficient excuse for a retirement 
to the sofa and complete silence. 

An elaborate dinner was served in their. private 
parlour. Neither bride nor bridegroom partook of it, 
although both made a feint of doing so. 

At an early hour the young mistress dismissed An- 
nette. And a little later Diana retired. 

Sir Hugh Redmond sat late in the little private par- 
lour, his handsome face looking strangely old and 
haggard, His broad brows showed the stamp of 
deep anxieties. His bluo eyes were heavy with un- 
speakable trouble. 

Towards morning he flung himself upon a sofa, 
and fell into.a troubled sleep. He was still lying 
there at eight o'clock when his bride, looking as if 
she had passed a.sleepless night, came forth in her 
travelling costume and beheld him. 

She approached him silently, and regarded him 
with bitter self-reproaches. 

Was this her gay bridegroom of yesterday ? 

In his sleep how worn and troubled he looked. 
He seomed years older than when she had Jett him 
at the breakfast-table at The Yews, after their mar- 
riage. Her heart smote her. This was her work! 

She had told him that she did not love him, except 
as a sister loves a brother. She had really believed 
her capacity for loving over. But now she pitied 
him for the ruiu her own hands had wrought, pitied 
him with a strange thrill at her heart that was the 
awakening, the dawn of a love.such as she had not 
yet experienced, ' 

He stirred under her gaze uneasily and opened his 
eyes, She stepped back quickly, her pale face 
flushing, and he arose, greeting her courteously. 

It was the courtesy of brother to a sister, not 
the warm greeting of the lover. 

She was seated at a window, apparently engrossed 
in meditation], when he returned. ‘There was no 
time for conversation, the breakfast being served al- 
most immediatley. ‘Lady Redmond had not rung for 
her maid, but Annette came in with Whitman and 
= Peep yay to pack her mistress's travelling-bag 

e 





And now began the task of “ keeping up appear- 
ances.” It would not do to expose their unhappiness 
to the curious eyes of gossiping servants, and Sir 
Hugh took up the morning paper and commented up- 
on the news, and Diana replied to him at random, 
not knowing what he said, ani the two attendants 
thought how “wrapped up in each other” Sir Hugh 
and my lady were. 

Sir Hugh was as solicitous for his bride’s comfort 
as when they quitted Wareham. 

As they neared their jourmey’s. end, after a ride of 
some two hours, the young baronet put away his 
abstraction, and said, pleasantly. 

“ That is our station. An hour’s drive across a 
lovely country,and weshall arrive at Redmond Hall.” 

The bride aroused herself from her. reverie and 
watched the approach to the station, At the sta- 
tion they alighted, finding the Redmond carriage in 
waiting, with a dog-cart for the servants, and a wag- 
gon for the luggage. 

The day was fine and the drive was very pleasant’ 
notwithstanding the state of feeling between bride 
and bridegroom. Sir Hugh seenied to recover a por- 
tion of his spirits, and pointed out all’ dbjects of in- 
terest, and was eager to show Diana the first glimpse 
of her future home. 

It proved to be a goodly sight. 

Redmond Hall crowned a great and gently- sloping 
hill, with woods and park and farms around it. It 
could be seen from afar, with its gray stone walls, 
its two tall end-towers, and iis many upper windows 
glittering in the sunshine. Its lower portion was 
hidden by trees. 

The highway led through the hamlet of Dalcot 
and across the Redmond estate fora half-mile or 
more, ‘I'he carriage then turned into the park and 
rolled gently along wide, smooth avenues, under 
great arching trees, past a wide and lovely lake 
where swans and other water-fowl disported, past 
green slopes where red and fallow deer browsed lazily. 

It was like a fairy scene tv Diana, after her old 
home with its solemn yew trees. 

A’ great lawn spread before and at one side of the 
mansion, and in its midst and near the house a mag- 
nificent foantain was throwing up a very cloud of 


spray,, 

The Hull, upon nearer view, was seen to be of 
great e2tout. ‘The towers were large wings, which 
had been built at a later period than the central por- 
tion, and were remarkable for their picturespue win- 
dows, which projected in front, at the sides, and 
even upon the corners, hanging without visible sup- 
port, yet strong enough to uphold an.immense weight 
within them. 

The carriage rolled past a stately flight of steps in- 
to a porte-cochére. Servants swung open the house 
doors, Sir Hugh assisted eis bride to descend and 
led her into the dwelling. 

They entered first a grand old hall of remarkable 
proportions, which would almost have contained the 
house at The Yews entire. This hall was hung 
with armour, and furnished with carved oak chairs 
and settles all of vast age, The floor was of pol- 
ish-d oak. Above the armour and banners, over the 
many doorways and the arched windows, garlands 
of flowors were swinging. 

Here and there down the long expanse, were 
niched figures of men in armour, or full-length 
bronze statues, and at equal distances between them 
were orange-trees growing in tubs, and bearing a 
weight of suowy blossoms and golden fruit,» which 
delighted both eye and nostrils. 

In this hall, marshalled in two long ranks, and 
headed respectively by housekeeper and butler, were 
the two score family servants, all in their best attire, 
all eager to see the bride. 

Sir Hugh paused. Diana threw back her veil. 
The young baronet presented the ‘two chief servants 
to his bride, addressed the remaining servants col- 
lectively in a few kindly words, informed them all 
that Lady Redmond was to be henceforth their mis- 
tress. and then dismissing them, conducted Diana in- 
to the morning-room, 

“ Perhaps you would like to see your rooms,” he 
said, “You rose very early, and must be tired. 
Let me show you to your apartments myself. That 
pleasure I have long been anticipating.” 

His smile had something of bitterness in it, aud 
Diana shrank before it. But he was. himself again 
upon the instant—kindly, pleasant, and very geutle. 

He led her back to the hall, and half way down its 
vast length. A wide corridor here brauclied off at 
right angles... He turned into it, and they traversed 
it for some distance, turning into anviher at right 
angles with the maim hall. 





“ The opposite tower or wing contains the drawing. 


room,” he observed. “ This wing is entirely devoted 
to your use, Diana.” 

He opened a door at Iri¢ right hand, and ushered 
his bride into a large and exquisite boudoir, which 
was, in itself, a picture. It was furnished in blue, 
the walls being painted in panels, the ceiling a mar- 
vel of frescoing. A great Frenck window gave view 
upon the lawn. A smaller one gave egress by & 
little flight of marble steps at the side. And upon 
the side also was an immense circular bay window, 
& room in itself. 

Pictures and statuary from the hands of masters 
adorned this boudoir. Soft couches, deep lounging- 
chairs, ottomans, and Turkish cushions abounded. 
Flowers filled the large vases. A grand piano, and 
an organ, in remembrance of those in the drawing- 
room at The Yews, had both place here. Portfolios 
of engravings were scattered upon mosaic tables ; 
writing-tables, work-tables, of artistic design and 
unlimited luxury, occupied nooks near the windows. 
Every pet fancy Diana had ever cherished seemed to 
find gratification. Forgetting all else for a brief 
space, she drew a long deep breath of delight. 

~ It is perfect !” ‘shé said. “Oh, Sir Hteh, how 
can I ever thank you?” 

Then she remembered and stopped, embarrassed. 

“ Come, look from the window,” he said. 

She went with him. 

The little garden door, with its flight of steps, led 
down into a lovely rose garden, shut in by a tall rose 
hedge. The roses were gone now, but trees in tubs, 
all in flower, were ranged in groups ; there were 
several pieces of statuary wreathed with flowers, and 
a beautiful little fountain was playing merrily. 

“This is your private garden, Diana,’’ said her 
husband. “It was my mother’s once. In summer 
it is a perpetual delight. And even in winter it is 
pleasant with its walks and seats and arbours. 
Whenever you may desire fresh air and retirement 
at the same time yon will find them in your rose- 
garden. 

He turned away from the window, and led her in- 
to an elegant dressing-room in keeping with the bou- 
doir. A bed-chamber was beyond, with bath and 
extensive wardrobes attached. And beyond these 
was another dressing-room, that of Sir Hugh. He 
locked the door of communication between it and Di- 
ana’s rooms, and handed her the key, observing: 

“One of the bells communicates with your maid's 
chamber.” 

They then returned to Lady Redmond’s boudoir. 

A little table had been spread during their brief 
absence, with a silver tea-kettle, and equipage, and 
some slight refreshment, by an attentive servant, and 
Diana invited Sir Hugh to havea cup of tea with 
her. 

He accepted the invitation, and she made tea for 
him. They lingered at the table for some minutes, 
and then he withdrew. Diaua arose and walked 
slowly over the velvet pile covering the floor. 

“ And so begins my new life,” she thought. “Sir 
Hugh and I are as strangers to each oeher. I have 
ruined his life but he is too generous to reproach me. 
This is the beginning. But what is to come after ? 
Will happiness come to him only at my death ? 
This is a stately home, and he has brought me here 
to be a blight upon it. What is to be my life here? 
How shall we hide the skeleton in our closet? Oh, 
what is to be the end ?” 


CHAPTER XXIII, 

Upon the evening of the second day after that ont 
which Lord Thorncombe had returned to town at 
the solicitation of Mr, Keene the earl and the lawyer 
were seated in the library of Thorncombe House in 
close conversation. 

The old lord was looking worn and troubled. His 
keen, stern eyes were sunken under his overhanging 
white brows. His grand old face wore an expression 
of the keenest disappointment. 

“ And so you are balked again in your search, Mr. 
Keene? ” he observed. 

“ Yes, my lord. It is very singular. I have 
traced the woman with the greatess difficulty from 
lodging to lodging. Ihave questioned almost every 
one with whom she could possibly have come in 
contact in her various experiences. I have traced the 
wo, Mrs. Flint and Miss Ryan * 

t “ben we are close upon them!” 
lordship. 

It was ia Tottenham Court Road, The rooms 
at their lodgiugs were well furnished, a parlour and 
two bedrvoms. The two women seemed to have 
encountered singular prosperity of late. Formerly 
they occupied a single garret aud the old woman did 





exclaimed his 





their coukiug over a spirit-lamp, Iu Tottenham 
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C ourt Road the landlady wat them, cookedifor 
them, and was well paid for it. hey went outevery 
day to drive im the park.” 

The earl started. He remembered the losely;, 
high-bred face that had so attracted his attention im 
the Row im the preceding summer. Had the strange: 
thrill he bad experienced at sight of it heem the 
result of some subtle intent—the sacred. tie, of 
kindred blood? Could that exquisite patrician. beauty 
possibly be his own grandchild? There had been 
a woman with her. Was that woman Mrs. 
Ryan? 

“ Perliaps I’ve seen her?” he said, “Keene, I may 
have met her in the park,” 

“Possibly, my lord, but you could have no idea of 
her identity had you encountered her fate to face in 
that throng. The landlady at Tottenham Oourt 
Road was very comuranicative, She toll me that 
her lodgers had but a single visitor, » Mr: Moore, 
Mrs. Fiint’s nephew, Sie-said that) Mra Plint went 
away yesterday morning with Miss Ryan im a cab, 
and that. Mrs, Piint: bad bidden her farewell for 
ever, as she, Mrs. Flint, and her daughter, were to 
sail yesterday for Australia,” 

The ¢ari’s, face qxpregad a very simpor of sur- 
prise. : 

“I fonnd the cabman, employed by Mra, Flint,’ 
continued Mr. Keene, “and it appears thas he 
actually conveyed the two women to 6n out-going 
vessel, and left them there in a screaming crowd, 


Mrs. Flint saying that she would see to the transfer | 


of her luggage to the steamer. I visited the dock— 
the ship had sailed. IT drove to the company’s 
office, and examined the Hest of passengers. The 
names of Flint and of Ryan were not in it, but they 
might have assumed di 
many womew witheut male protectors on board, 
although that faet te for nothing: Mr: Moore, 





Mrs. Flint’s nephew, might have sailed’ with them. | 


So, you see, my lord, I’m brought up standing before 
8, stone wall!’ 


“ Butis. it absolutely certain that they-have sailed ? | 


May not the woman have got an inkling of your 
search for her? Mag this not. be a trick, te throw 
us off the track 2?” 

** Tt is possible" 

“She has shown a, disposition to elude pursuit. 
from the first.. Notice haw she escaped from, Mr, 
Lockham upon every occasion. I cannot imagine 
her reason for avoiding him as she has done, but. itis 


clear to me that she a guilty conscience. Depend |, 
upon it, Keene, this departure for Australia is a mere 


pretence, I refuse to believe that she has gone.” 
“¥et whet step more natural for her to take, my 
lord? She hae a guilty conscience; I agree with 
you. She is afraid to remain in Dngiland, and de- 
cides. to return to her old heunts at the antipodes, 
It seems to me extremely probable that she-should 
go, especially as she seems to have been well pre- 
vided with money: of late, and: could easily pay the 


price of passage. Yet. I sball.act wpam your theary, | 


my lord, and resume the search in, London to-mer- 
row. I will send a trusty agent ont to Australia: by 
the next steamer to look for the two women there. 
I will leave, no loophole of escape.for them. They 
shall be found.” 

“We shall find then in, London,” declared. the 
earl. “You have shown a marvellous ingenuity and 
patience in tracing them thus far. 1am your debtor 
already beyond my power to repay, my old friend, 
but | beg you not to give over the search in England 
at present,” 

“I will not! I will take up my task again to- 


morrow morning. ‘There is a mystery about them |! 


which, if 1 could solve, would peraps give me aciue 
totheir whereabouts. All the lodging-house keepers 
who have known Mrs. Flint and ber supposed daugh- 
ter have declared that Miss Ryan, has bean in the 
habit of spending all her week-day evenings away 
from home, returning to her mother somewhere 
about midnight. Now, where does stie spend those 
hours of absence? All these ladies unite in declaring 
Miss Ryaw ‘a highly respectable young woman.” 
She may have other friends—some evening employ- 
ment, perhaps. 1 cannot learn,” 

The earl’s. brow clouded. 

“ What do they say of her?” heaskedy 

“Of Miss Ryan? Theyall speak of ber as land- 
some and above her clags,” 

Mr. Keene had heard other and less favourable 
eens upon Lolette, but be forebore-to mention 
them. 

“She is known as Lolette Ryan,” continued Mn 
Keene. “She sioes not seem to have been called 
Blanche since her iufancy,” 

“ It is better so. I would not have had the name 
she is to bear hereafter dragged through those 
humble lodging-houses, and have been called by 


vulgar tongues, There is nothing more to say,, 


Keene?” 
“Nothing more, my lord, and with your leave I 


nemes, There were | 


wilh new retura home. IL am very tired after my 
tee open work,. and tormennom Lmust be early 
at.w and: quite fresi again. 

He arose. ‘he earh shook. his, hand warmly and 
| disnaiseed him. 

Left alone in, the great dim, library, the old.lord, 
bowed his head upon his hands and rested them upon, 
a table, his attitude one of the deepest dejection.. 
Despite his first convictions to the contrary, a great 
fear came over him lest Mrs. Flint should have fled 
to Australia with her young charge. 

“T must see that an agent is sent out by the next 
steamer,” he thought. “But why should gle fty? 
Has her terror of Lockham an to do with my 
grandchild? is Blanche dead? Has site disposed 
of herin any way, retaining the other child? She 
might have put hep iu the Poundling Hospital, orsome 
asylum, and lost wack of her, and se be afraid to face 
Loekham. Bat this.cannot be. IL will net) believe 
‘that Blanche is dead er lost. She is with Mrs. Fiiat. 
| ‘his ‘handsome girl’ they speak.of,ie really Blanche 
Berwyn, the ehilé of my age, my son’s daughter, my 
i descendant. 


| He was thus thinking, bis head bowed, his fomm, 
|bent, when the deor opened noiscleasaly, auc Piers 
| Dalyell glided in. 

| ‘Phe dark Italian face of the schamer.was.unusually 


| glitter in them, 

‘l'be hour of lis triumph had come! 

The hour to which he had looked forward for 
|months of plotting and planning—the hour when he 
'stould throw off his burden of dependence upon the 
earl, and assume his place as the old lord’s grandson~ 
in-law and prospective heir. 

He was about to present Lolette; his wife, to 
| Lord ‘Lhorncombe as his lordship’s grandchild and 


bus soul awelled within hinw with a great. exulte- 
tion, Herfeit himeel{ already master of the house, 
'of ‘herncombe Manor, of ail the ‘I hosacombe wealth. 

Yet his manner was very quiet aa he. slipped fer- 


| touched the earl upon the shoulder, 

| His lordship spraug up, haughty and eagle-eyed, 
| his countenauce full of stern rebuke for the man whe, 
had dared to come in. upon him like this, ig, hia mo- 
meut of privacy. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” said Dalyell, almost 
meekly. “I have something of the utmoss impor- 
tauce to say to you.” 

‘The earl leaned back in his chair, folding his arms, 
sevoss his broad breast. 

“Sey on |’ he said, briefly. 
| “Has Mn Keene been im this evening ?” 

Tne cari bowed, 

“Has he found any other clue to your grand 
daughter's wheneabouts, my lord ** 

‘Lueve, wae & ewppresaed eagerness in Dalyell’s 
manuer, which his lordehip feit, aad be-replied : 

“ He has visited the house im whiew Mrs, Flint 
wae as late as yesterday morning. He has traced 
Mrs. Flint.and ber charge ta, thedeek of an Aus-~ 
tralian vessel, whieh sailed yesterday, He examined 
the register of passengers at. the: company’s ofiice, 
and did not find the names. he seught init He 
| thinks they may have sailed under assumed namea,, 

E think the sailing of Mrs, Flint for a foreign port all 
oben: and pretence. I believe her to be aiill in, Lon- 
don !”’ 

“You are right! cried Dalyell.. “She is!” 

The earl leaped to his feet, his countenance 
electrified. > 

“ What !’? heejaculated. “Yow know?” 

“ Yes, my lord. 1 am sharper than Mr. Keene, I 
have traced Mrs. Flint to her present’ lodgings. I 
know where she ia at.this moment.” 

Lord ‘Lhorneombe deopped back into: his seat, his 
face of a gray pallor 

“ And she — Blanche?” he-aaid) ima whisper. 

“ My lord, | know where your grand-daughter is 
at tlus precise moment also!’ said: Dalyell, his: eyes 
glittering more fiercely, something of his excitement 
begiuning to show itself, 

* Youknow—at this moment, Whereis she?” 

“Put on your hat, my lord, and. come with me,” 
said Dalyell. ‘ You shall see her aa she. ia, before 
you proclaim your relationship ta. her. Come, my 
Jord. Within am honr you shall behold your gramd- 
child face to face !” 

The earl stood up unsteadily and moved towards 
the door, all excitement, all tremulous with delight. 

Come, Piers,” he cried. “Tam all ready, Shall 
we need the carriage? But we cannot step for 
that. Yow see how bewildered I am—how. over- 
whelmed by the great joy! I shall see her within 
an hour! Come, quick, Dalyell! May Heaven bless 
you, my boy! Lean never forget your zeal in this 
maiter !”” 

He wrang Dalyell’s hand vehemently until the 


i 


‘quiet ; his small black eyes had, however, a strange |; 


ward. and paused at Lord Lhorneembe’s ski He | driv 


would have marched on into the stwevt iit hia dinner: 
drese but for the-remonstrance of the ol@ 
who brought to him his light overcoat, hie hat and 
his walking-stick. 
His lordship laughed » at‘ tis own impe- 
‘tuosity, and seized upon Dalyel’s erm end’ passe? 
|down the broad steps into the wide street. 
| Thi hour pays me for alf L inve suffered,” said’ 
the earf, ag they walked on. “Hive you seen her, 
| Piers 2?” 
“Yes, my lord. Flisve seen Miss Berwyn several 
times, but until to-night I never had a suspicion of 
her identity,” said Dalyell, 
“You have seen her several times. Where?” — 
“At the very placeto which I. am about to take 
you, sir. Bxplanations may come afterward. Just 
now,”* said ae “Tam too much exeited ta give 
them coherently. I have seen Mise Berwyn. I 
| knew her as Misa Lolette. Flint, Ig was not till the 
‘night before jast, when Keene made his revelation, of 
his discovery of Mrs, Ryan’s rine to one Flint 
(that the faintest suspicion of the vb omar upon 
jme! I get, toa work then, yostondey y, to 
|trace out Mise Rye Wwistory: I‘itiow she 
}aud Mrs, Flint lodge.” 
| “ And there ig no doubt, that this, Miss Ryan is 
| Blanche Berwyn?” 
‘None whatever,” affirmed Dalyell; confidently. 

“ And ievshe a worthy descendant af my family ? 
Will she. be a worthy Countess of Thoracembe ?” 
“Yes, my lord, She is taland:-hendsome, » fine 
girl in every reapect ; nat well edacated—that.coald 
not be expected.» She has been ee as Mra. 
Filinws dongs oud has had, few cational, ad- 
=O qu. will ba proud of hee. Under 
your Reddase aup. wel, dunia inte. a splendid 
woman.”’ 

The ear? thought again of that glorieus face habad 
seen in the-.park, Qould that be the face he was 

tosee? He was almost dizzy with joy, 
yell hailed « hansom cab, and placed the earl 

in it. He followed; saying y to the 


ar: 
“To Bingley’s Music Hall, Blackfriars Road.” 
And the cardandthe-sehemer were whirled rapidly 
over the pavemvats Dalyell had indicated. 
Lord ‘herncombe wae sitedt. with hie great joy. 
Dalyell was speechless with-hiwenultation, Neittrer: 
apoke during the drive. 


The /pped 
time, with its row of red-lighta, ite plaeards, aud ite 
flaming, pictures of ‘Mademoiselle, Zoo” Dailiyeli 
‘sprang out. and assisted the earl; to, alight, 
ee What, place fe this?” demanded Lenk Thorn- 
lcombe, haye. you brought.me here. ?” 
“Ask 10 questions, my lord,’ aaid the villain, 
airily. “Button your greatcoat around your throat. 
Lean on my arm, Now come. Your granddanghter 
is within. Tiead' you:to her!” 
Dismissing: the cab, he conducted the earlinto the 


) music hall. 
(To be continued), 
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Protr uv Srason.—Fruit fs Nature’s medicine 
andnever dees harm unless eaten at improper times, 
| im improper quantities, or before it is ripeued.and fit 
for the human stomach, Fruit ought not to be eaten 
between meals: any more than any other food. It 
may be takeaas alunch, however; witir very great 
benefit, or a@ a preparation fora meal, that is, before 
breakfast-or dinger. Peshaps the-very best time ia 
the day for eating fruit is before: op with» the break- 
fast, A distinguished physiciem has aaidthat if: his 
patients would make a praetige of eating, a conple of 
Messiua oranges before breakfpet frou Bekmtary till 
June his practice would be gone,, Brom. dune, which 
brings us the ever welcome straabenries,, uatil No- 
vember there is a constant, succeasion of fresh fruits 
which are a pleasure. to the eye and.a, delight to the 
mind: The more people eat.fruit—fruit. without 
sugar-or- cream, for we need the medicinal action. of 
pure fruit acids—the better aud finer, more cheerful 
aud more-uniformly well they are, the less fever and 
thirst, do they experience, tlie less ite-water and 
other violently’ reactionary flufds are they obliged 
to brink, and the leseare they subject to changes and 
fluctuations of the system and of temperature. 

Gian STupEeyTs-—Mention Has more than once 
q made of the pretty accurately ascertained fact 
that girle are not as a rule constitutionally sv able to 
bear study a8: boys. are and) that: the effects of severe 
study will in most instances-be detrimental: This 
has, been. found te. be. the case, and a striking»example 
was furnished at San Brancisco the: other day, 
' There was brought. before the: Cummissionars-of [n- 
sanity a beautiful young: girl whose, mind: was: 
diseased to an extent that rendered her committal to 
the asylum a ity. Her ts were suffering: 








@ * 
from the most acute anguish from the blow whieh 








villain winced. ‘hen he hurried into the hail, and 


had fallen on their young and promising girl. Tho 
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ponere they ned. was just the evil to which we 
have alluded, The.girk had. been. devoted ta,her 
stadies. She had endeared the “ cramming” 
until her mind gave way, and though, sesonding t 
the school reports, “highly distinguiahed im her 
classes,” she is. to-day a. helpless.lusatic from, the 











THE THREE. DREAMS, 


beer rer we mee y- talk of dreams 
ways thi that night when, 
ber, Lhid my face in my Bands, in as much terror 
of the darkness as though I had been a child’ who 
feared ghosts. and fancied: se 


early return to hia “‘ little wifie.’” 
pons had happened that day that was not 
pleasant. 
My cousin, Clarissa, had just returned from 
Europe, had been to. see. me, : had: 
some littie, presents. A seal, 
veiled woman on it, in intaglioa, and a 
of earringsand_ pin. 
We had had music a 
fallen as 
that came to me 
slumber in a condition worse than any 
ical pair could have reduced me. 
had 
I wore ; 
from 
my silk evening dress and the that 
for morning wear. 


as possible, only tg re ba my 
rimmed 
tnd tad wondered 


Then it seemed to me that instead of sleeping T 
remained awake, aud that I heard the clock strike 
slowly one, two, three, four, five, six, sever, eight, 
— ten, eleven, twelve. And had said) to my- 
sell: 

“It ia as slow asa funereal bell.” 

And then I had seen the door of my room open 
slowly, Not the door into the hall, bat:one imto an 
adjoining room—a sliding deor, whieh moved very 


noiselessly.. 
“ Who is there ?”’ I cried. 
There was no,auswer. 
“« Who is there?” I cried again. 


No word was spoken in reply, but I mew sews |. 


figure, tall, slender, and draped in black, standing 
between the half-o doors. Its face was veiled, 
but one of its hands was uncovered and.was. very 
white; the other was hidden in the folds.of the 
drapery which it held up against its bosom. 

In dreams the. most unusual things de not. sur- 
prise us. I was not startled by the presence of 
this strange figure, but merely anxious concerning 
its errand. 

‘Why do you come so late?”” I asked. 

There was no reply, 

“lex 
@ terror began tocreep over me. 

“You wear black,” eaid I. “You wore white 
last time,” and then the figure drew the concealed 
right band from its bosem and’ exhibited a letter, 
which it held me. 

** A letter!” I cried. ‘ Let me seo it,” 

And then the thing advanced, trailing its black 
robes over the carpet, and dro the letter into 
my hands. It. hada black and a black seal, 
with a death’s head it. I gave a seream and 
awoke, faint, ill, a dew on my forettead, and 
a@ horror for i re are no words at my 


t. 

Of course itis easy to langh at me asa coward, 
but one who has suffered this sort of agony will 
know that ities more. vivid while it lasts than any 
other sort.of termor, I thus untid morn- 


sy had good health,.a fine eonstitntion, and no 
superstitions, the daylight soon drove away my 
horror. I spent the morning with i ) 
was a light-hearted creature, and I was careful not 
to speak of mydream. I desired to banish it from 


my thoughts. 
that I had done so when another plea- 


I believed 
sant evening closed. But scarcely had I dropped 

rolled back, 
between them, again 


asleep when again the slidi 
agai. the veiled face appear 
the letter was presented. 

This time, however, I did not take it. 

“ Who is it from?” I asked. 

The figure only shook its head. 

“It may not be for me,” Leried. “Oh! perhaps 
& is not for me.” 

The figure turned the letter over and showed me 


md pleasant talk... I. had 
leep. like a baby, and yet this:is, the. dream. |) 
to which, | —C 
mere physical pai ve FeC 
I thought that I had retired just as I actually 

. LExemembered where I placed the ornamenta | 


into what small bows I put the ribbon | 
my hair, the scarf from my neck; just where | ci 
wrapper 


think is im the homeopathic,” she had 
cunvormd. aot the oly thing left out.’ 


you this morning,” I said, and then. 





wg own name and address written across the en- 
velo 

“Give it me, then!" I screamed. “Letmelmow 
the worst.” 

But the veiled woman had snatched it from me 
and hidden itin her besem, and again I heard the 
clock strike one, two, tiizse, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, @levem, twelve, like a funereal 

nell. 

My pale face aud spisitless manner naturally 

rovoked questions next morning. I should have 
ioe more tham womam had Ikept my dream to 
— indi that <oee-5 was laughed at for my terror, 

ut so ki was netangry. 

‘‘ Nightmare always gim a black dream,” 
said Clarissa’= mt once that [ 
was h by @ black man witha black rope ona 
black p= after mach mince pie; and I 


“3 not come inkee yet, and never expect 


“ And of trouble,”’ said Cla- 
ven memenexpereedly a 
grew more myself, and again 
ept. = 
a 


ri 
a] 
dre: 


me amficigetion of re-dreaming my 
terrors. For this 

pheld out the-letter, 

it may not be for 

mher bosom: she had 

sheet before me, 

words, the most 


been writtem, 


| naming fount mee telat teice, ond Clacisea 
ne te cuumfort me, and coaxing 

hee wmfadling panacea for all 

‘begged: to send for a physi- 


I kmow of, for 
ae I said, trying to 


? 
m. 


laugh. 
“ I 


But: E net puatend to any 
longer. 


“ Ohy said, “I aux sure Charlie is in 
some he is: wery Di—that I am 
to be & widow” 

ae re 

ut 
Al throughs the heusa. 
Leried.. 
sami shew. 


“ nly “ ; 
ee ae aS 


sliding decrs meved. 
thrust her head in at a small aperture. 
“ Miseus better ?’’ said she. 
I shook my head. 
“ Mighty sorry,” said Maggie. “ Shan’§I make 
some toast for missus ?’’ 
I shook my head again. 


Maggie paused. 

“* Mi , said, slowly, *‘there’s a letter 
ceme for you. It’s very curious; missus musta’t 
get frightened. It's got a black border.’* 

She drew her hand from behind her an& held it 
toward. me. 

It was a large, long envelope,, aad it. had a black 
border an inch wide. 

I saw my name written across it, just as I had 
seen itin my dretm. 

“Oh, Clarissa!” [ eried, “it has come true—my 
vision has come true, Charles is dead!’’ 

Then I fainted, 

When I came to myself I was saturated with 
cologne water, and as ill as I have ever had the mis- 
fortune to be in my life ;, but I knew Clarissa weuld 
not me “you little idiot” if the letter had 
been what I believed it to be, for she held it open 
in her hand. 

In a.few minutes I managed to read it for myself, 
and these were its contents : 

* Bivins and Co., dealers in mourning goods, beg 
to eall the attention of ladies generally to their ex- 
ceedingly fine stoek of biack » In which may 
be found material suitable for ladies not in mourn- 
ing desire'a perfect black.’ 

At that moment I would have consigned Bivins 
and Cos to. eternal perdition without remorse. 

They hadnearly killed me. 

Of course Charlie came home safe and sound, and, 
of course I felt ashamed of myself; but [insist 
upon it that it was a frightful dream, For the 
benefit of those who dream dreams and see visions 
I will explain its occurrence. It is very simple 
You can always explain a dream, by recalling every 
event of the preceding day. ‘hat I should have 
dreamed of a letter was natural, ata time when I 
was living upon letters from my absent husband. 

The two gifts that Clarissa had brought me were, 


intaglio seal. The jet gave the colour to the letter, 
| the seal: estion. The head engraved upon the 
latter was thence the veiled face of the 
|women.. The E had spoken to the figure: 
de you-come so late?” and “1 expected you 
this morning,”’ I had actually spoken to Clarissa, 
whom I had hoped tasee earlier in the day. She 
had worn black silk, and my last glimpse of her had 
been as a bride, dressediin white, from head to foot, 
and that very morning: the woman who was my 
cook had appeared, just as the phantom of my 
dream did at the slidimg doors, to inquire what 
vegetables I would hawe for dinner, and we had 
separated for the nightas the clock struck twelve. 
Add to this, a late supper, with chicken salad and 
coffee, and you make the dream. But I did not 
think of doing i unti® I had been frightened nearly 
to death. Of coumethe first dream was the cause 
of the two others. M.K. D. 











THE UNFINISHED PORTRAIT. 


Seen 


I stndio, awI am pleased to call it, in» 
state of a confggien. You, choice bits of vertu 
by which Eset eual store—cameos from Rome, 
mosaics from Dieveme, bijouteric from Naples, ele- 
gaunt triffes from. Paris—souvenirs of happy days 
Oude the goliiem skies of Italy, and in endless va- 
| grant, weadeviogs over Durope—i have been as un- 
conscious oft yen. seifT had not bought you at exhorbi- 
taut price: @atortionate custom-house fees for 
you, and you trinmphantly to admiring 
friends, 

There gumedead ashe in the grate. The japonica 
has dro ite bade im revenge for my neglect. The 
canary ly, Carlo is dying of lone- 
somone, amd the hamesick kitten mews doleiully 
from ‘he baleony. 

Therm easel, is the picture which be- 
trays excuses:me,, Let me look at it impar- 
tially. RKemmdoge now, for the glamour of love is 
gone. 

A women! face, hard in outline, crade im colour ; 

expanse of a blot of vermillion 

for rosy flame; the clhina-blue eyes stare 

at merwitiie that figed expression that may mean the 

abstraction ef thanght, er love’s sweet reverie, or 

maidenieed’s innocent dream. There ie not much 

soul i the face; I doubt new if there was much in 

the woumn; yet. my love idealized, glorified, haloed, 

her-with.an angelic aura, traasmuted her common 

inte the finest porcelain. 

igh alchemy of lova—eh, wonderful power 

of beauty! Por new Leuspect that it was only the 
fair outside which won me. 

A bit more or less of iron in the blood, glowing 
out.in cheek and lip, sa. i i quantity of 
coloasing im the hair, brightening it to the red gol}, 
or deepening it te soft dum black,a bandful,of clay 
moulded tosymmetry—charms which tue swift years 
willeurely destroy—with which eare makes havoc, 
and disease blights at a breath—for these a man’s 
soul ig stirred to its deptha,and feeling roused whose 
influence runs adown all time, and modifies a whole 
life 

But just at its height my dream dissolved; the 
illusion flew away;, the idol fell from the pedestal 
with acrash., It was a bright thought of mine te 
put her love to the test. 

If L had been a little more foolishly credulous, if 
my infatuation had been only a little more profound, 
I should have been still the slave of her graee, of 
her treacherous loveliness. 

But stay! Such exaggeration bespeake the, 
jealousy andanger of a soul where love is not ye 
dead, and do I[ not pride myself upon having con- 
quered my passion—upon haviag come out of the 
conflict unseathed? And yet, would it have been 
better not to iave been uudeceived? The question 
con.es, whether in such blissful, ignorance ’ tis best 
to seek wisdom, A wise head and an aching heart [ 
Is that the rule of life? 

I begin to fear that. atoicism is not.so valiant as E 
supposed. Disappointments and losses are common, 
yet each man thinks his own peculiar. It seema to 
me now that no man ever loveda woman so love- 
able, none ever staked so much upon such @ chanee. 
It is small consolation that others have suffered as I 
am suffering. 


“ Never morning wore 
To evening but what some heart did break,” 

Out upon such drivel! Am sentimental? Tut, 
tut! man, be wiser! 

I have been to see her. I was curious to know 
how she bore the chagrin which I am sure she mus 
feel. And then, too—I may as well confess it—f 
had a hungry longing to see her face once more be- 
fore I went away from her for ever. I know now 





if you remember, a set of jet ornaments and an 


that I had a vague, wild hope of sometuing new 
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[MISS BARRY’S P&ESENT.} 


being developed—that affairs might issue differently, 
The more foolish was I. 

It was early in the morning when I rang the bell 
at her door, I chose the hour because I thought 
she would not be beset with callers and I knew the 
servant would admit me, 

I saw, however, by the man’s face te instant he 
opened the door that he was aware of the change in 
our relations. He had heard of my reputed poverty 
and he had not heard the truth. So I could smile at 
bis insolent air and the impertinent simper of doubt 
with which he said he would see if Miss Damer 
were at home. 

I sat impatiently waiting long enough for the 
elaboration of the most careful toilet. I fancied my 
lady was exhausting the resources of art to make a 
last impression, to show me the value of that which 
I had voluntarily surrendered. 

I was surprised when, turning at a slight noise, I 
éaw ber in a plain black, unrelieved by jewels or a 
single flash of colour, But in a moment I recognized 
this simplicity as the perfection of art. Her face 
shone out from its sombre surroundings like a 
glorious blossom ; her bands, resting lightly against 
the black folds of her dress, were whiter than snow. 

In her manner there was a proud repose, a 
®#orrowful dignity, as of one who, knowing she was 
wronged, was alike too proud to complain or to con- 
eal her wound. 

I looked at her a moment, and then said : 

“ Do you know, Olive, that I am going away?” 

I paused abruptly, as soon I had asked the question. 
Why should I tell her I was going away, and if it 
was anything to her? And I bad called ber Olive. 

Her white hands fluttered uneasily. 

“I know that you are going away,” she said, in 
aervous haste, 

“I came to bid you good-bye,” I rejoined, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I'here is no reason why we should not be 
friends, as I um aware of.”’ 





‘*None, whatever,” she answered, coldly, * if I 
choose to accept you as a friend.” 

“Why not?” I asked, with nonchalance. “If 
poverty makes me ineligible as a lover, it need not 
disqualify me for a friend.” 

She looked up suddenly, and made a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Why do you come here to say disagreeable 
things? Surely you might be satisfied with your 
triumph, such as it is. Why do you annoy me 
now ?” 

“My triumph! I have.won no triumph, unless it 
be one to find that the woman I loved preferred my 
fortune to me; coldy broke with me at my first 
reverse, gave me up as lighily as one tosses aside a 
withered flower.” 

Her face paled. 

“ Your vision is singularly awry, Mr. Westwood. 
I broke with you? I but accepted your decree 
of separation. Pray, Cyril, don’t let us stand here 
quarrelling ; it is tooabsurd, especially since, being 
no longer lovers, our contest canuot havea pretty 
dénouement. Are you tired of your freedom? or 
do you want to convince me of the value of the 
treasure that I have given up?” she said, smiling 
satirically. 

Oddly enough, I had imagined this was what she 
wanted to impress upon me. 

** You are getting augry, Miss Damer,” I said com- 
posedly, “It seems to me it is I who should be 
angry.” 

* You?” she replie, lifting her eyebrows in ap- 
parent surprise. 

“I, Miss Damer! Did you not deceive me?” I said, 
angrily. 

“IT deceive you? ii was you who deceived 
me !”’ 

“Upon my word, that is a curious misstxtement 

of facts, Miss Damer, 'l'hat is likea woman’s reason- 
ing.” 


“Upon my word, Mr. Westwood, you think so il? 
of women, it is surprising that you should put your- 
self ina position to be deceived by one,” she said, 
contemptuously. 

“Bat just look at it,” I cried. “You professed 
to love me—I was foolish enough to belisve that it 
was really I for whom you cared,” 

“Why weren’t you satisfied with that, then ?” she 
interrupted. ‘‘Why did you deceive me? Why 
did you come to me with that pitiful story of losses 
and poverty.?” 

- use I had a right.to test your love—to know 
whether it was I or my fortune for whom you 
cared,” 

“What! Didn't you know it? Didn’t you know 
I hated poverty? Would:there be any question of 
marrying my father’s footman? I should not know 
how to be poor, Why, the very love you say I pro- 
fessed ’—with scornful emphasis—‘ would prevent, 
should prevent, if I had any soul of honour, my giv- 
ing to you such a helpless creature asl am. What 
would you be with ‘suck an incubus upon you? 
But that is of no consequence!” 

“What is of no consequéhcte? What lam? I 
beg your pardon, Miss Damer, it is of a great deal of 
consequence to me. I am not going to be crushed 
by a woman’s falsehood.” 

“Falsehood! That is man’s logic, I suppose. 
There was ‘no question of falsehood, The promise 
was made under certain conditions. When those 
conditions were changed the promise ceased to be 
obligatory,” she said, her glowing eyes looking into 
mine with defiance, 

* You make. nice distinctions, Miss Damer. I 
don’t pretend to be profoundly schooled in meta- 
physics, but I should say that any honest person 
would decide that promising to marry aman, and 
then breaking that promise, if he es poor, is 
deliberate treachery,” 

“And I should say that for a man to pretend 
a poverty, which is not real| in order to subject 
a woman to a test is falsehood too, and worse than 
that—it is cruelty,” 

Hot tears were in her eyes now. 

‘Who loves him!” I said, the old feeling over- 
mastering me. 

* Who did love him,” she repeated, proudly. 

“Olive, how could I have thought you were 
mercenary ?” 

“How could you, indeed? Am I mercenary?” 

“Good Heavens, Olive! what would you 
have me believe? When I write you that owing 
to my altered circumstancés I will resign my 
claim upon you, if.you desire it, and you accept 
that release, what am I to believe? And when 
you encourage that contemptible puppy of a Melion 


“That will do, Mr. Westwood,” she iuterrupted, 
crimsoning to the temples. “I see that we shall not 
think any better of each other if we talk for ever, 
Allow me to bid yon good morning,” and so, with a 
stately courtesy, and a last flash of defiance from the 
glittering blue eyes, that are ordinarily so cold aud 
calm, she was gone, 

It was rather an awkward position for one to be 
left in, but my sense of its awkwardness was 
lost iu the oue thought that I should see her no 
more. 

For a momentI had a wild design of rushing after 
her upstairs, and doing I know not what unreasonable 
thing ; but this was too great a folly for even a 
disappointed lover to perpetrate, and so I let myself 
out as quietiy as I might. 

And now, after all my chagrin had been digested, 
and my anger cooled, there remains the conclusiou 
that I had been worsted by a woman—a false woman, 
who would have become my wife from the basest of 
motives, and who, when defeated in that design, 
has the art to throw the blame upon her lover. 
daresay the discriminating world will cry out upon me, 
and praise her innocence; ignorant blind world that it 
is. 

Pshaw! Why waste my sympathy? She has 
more character than I gave her credit for; she showed 
spirit this afternoon ; I always hated insipid women, 
who have nevera word to say for themselves—but 
heart! She basn’t any. 

1t isa week since I locked my door upon my pic- 
tures and statues, my books and my precious porce- 
lains, my Etroscan vases, my Pompeiian relics, my 
Oriental souvenirs, and all my fine things. And 
upon my sorrows as well? Humph! We shall see. 

I gave the japonica to a little seamstress who 
lived hard by, and I made her a pretty speech, to 
the effect that its crimson hues might reflect them- 
selves in her own fair cheeks. She gavo measly 
glance, saying, in deprecation, “ Ah, sir,” 

It was eithera charming bit of uature or a pretty 

iece of acting, probably the latter. Nevertheless, I 
i the japonica will blossom. I was upon the 





point of offering her the liuuet, but it occurred to me 
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that it would take more time than'she could well 
spare to feed it and tend it, and I put it in charge 
of an old musician who lives opposite. I hope Dick’s 
song will drown the execrable squeaking of his old 
violin. ; 

The kitten, by way of jest, I gave toa German ar- 
tist next doory knowing well his detestation of those 
animals ; but tomy surprise Freidrich smiled broadly 
and said be should’ only be too glad todo mea fa- 
vour. When I came away Madam Kitty was perched 
upon his shoulder, purring with all her might. 

it is curious to think how easily all the little sur- 
roundings that go to make up a man’s individuality, 
and help him fill his niche, become scattered, and 
accommodate themselves to new situations. My 
treasures are as beautiful for the eyes of others as 
to me, 

Dick sings merrily though I am a hundred mijes 
away, and Kitty’s love was wholly interested—a 
thing of bread. It makes me tlink how little I shall 
be missed when I set out on my last long solemn 
journey from which there is no return, Buta truce 
to sentiment, 

Isat down with the intention of describing my 
new home—for home it is, in the best sense of the 
kindly word, though a week since I did not know 
it—iu the sense of ease and rest and grateful re- 
freshment. 

It is an old farmhouse, under the shadow of pa- 
triarchal elm trees, that they told me are known far 
and near for their size and beauty. 

I did not venture to say that. 1 had never before 
heard of them. But as I came tip from the station, 
across the brook that babbles along uuder the alders, 
and saw the broad outlying fields, sloping slowly to 
the green meadows, the antique house, its lilacs and 
syringas in the front, and the swinging boughs of the 
elms drooping over it, I said I will stay here as long 
as they will let me. 

The two old people, husband and wife—they will 
celebrate their golden wedding in the autumn—were 
not unfavourable to my request, but they must con- 
sult their daughter. Soshecamein. I looked fora 
rustic Webe—don’t we fancy all country girls are 
fair, fresh, comely and eighteen ? 

Miss Barry was not eighteen, but twenty-five or 
more—perhaps a good deal more—for she has one of 
those faces which baffle one in an attempt to guess 
their owner’s age—an innocent, tranquil face, too 
grave to be exactly pretty, though the soft brown 
eyes are bright enough at times, and the lips can 
smile as merrily as they do sweetly ; one would say 
that she was mature and thoughtful for youth, or 
that she had kept the pure trustfulness of youth 
longer than one often keeps it. Miss Barry looked 
at me with grave earnestness. I knew she was 
consideiing whether I was fit to be admitted into 
their quiet fold ; and I could almost have smiled at 
the scrutiny. Suppose I were a wolf, would she 
know it? Ishould not think she has much worldly 
wisdom, but then she has those fine intuitions that 
make some most innocent recluse women acute 
judges of character, I had begun to fear that I 
should not reach her high standard, when she 
graciously said that she would accept me as s 
boarder, and my destiny was fixed. 

They gave me a large room, whiose three large 
windows look out upon the sloping fields and the 
green valley, and farther on, to the range of blue 
hills that meet the sky. The room is sparely 
furnished ; there is no carpet, but the floor is daintily 
clean ; the curtains too, and the bed linen is snow- 
white, and of nice material. I trace a fine taste in all 
the simple arrangemeuts, 

One corner of the room I call my studio, and 
here I have unpacked my materials for paiuting. I 
don’t know that I shall use them, though my 
ostensible profession is that of an artist. The only 
picture I have brought with me—an unfinished 
portrait of Olive—I have put away in a closet, face 
against the wall, I shall never put brush to it 
again. 

At the small round table by the west window I sit 
and read, or write when I choose, But I am outa 
good deal. I’know where the sweetest wild straw- 
berries are to be found, and I take long walks in 
quest of these. Sometimes’ Miss Barry goes with 
me, but not often. She generally says she is too 
busy, I think. All the morning she is downstairs. 
There is a spacious room at the rear of the house 
looking upon the garden ; under the windows are 
sume beds gay with annuals, and there are morning 
glories, trained upon twine, that until noon are in- 
comparably lovely. I find my way around there 
almost every forenoon on purpose to look at the 
morning glories aud on such occasions I have often 
got a glimpse of the white floor, and tidy, orderly 
air of the apartment within. I suppose it is the 
kitchen, though when the work is done I don't quite 
comprehend ; it must be in some of those fresh 
hours that hold the sunrise, when I, half-waking, lie 





and listen to the birds, and when the charming 
concert is ended drop again into delicious, peaceful 
little naps. 

About mid-forenoon I heard Miss Barry come up- 
stairs, and ‘the door of her room closes upon her ; 
sometimes there are interruptions and calls upon her 
from below, but if these do not occur she does not 
come forth till an hour before dinner, I have a 
shrewd guess as to the way those hours are spent, 
she comes down with an inky stain upon the finger 
sometimes, and once, her door being ajar, a mis- 
chievous wind caught up and wafted to my feet a 
closely-written page. So I suspect my pretty, lady- 
like hostess of being a bit of a blue. 

~My conjecture was quite right. The old father, 
who is very fond and proud of her, revealed the 
secret, if such itis. It seems Miss Barry earns her 
bread at the pen’s point. And thatis why she so 
persistently refuses my invitations to ride and 


walk. 


I wonder what Olive Damer and her s+t would say 
to such a life'as Miss Barry's, full of useful mono- 
tonous work, her recreations seem to be a walk to 
the post-office or to church, a brief call upon a friend, 
or a book from the circulating library. If she has 
any others I do not know them. And yet I notice 
that she often comes from the post-office, not with 
a brightened colour—her pale face never flushes— 
but with a newer, softer light in her eyes—an in- 
describable radiance that makes her almost beau- 
tiful. 

T am getting to know her now. I thought I knew 
Olive Damer; now I see that in those old days— 
they seem very far off and almost as if they were 
the part of the life of another—I was so under the 
spell of her beauty, so dadzled by the gracious win- 
someness of her words and ways, that I never 
thought of studying her character. I did so now at 
my leisure, -I have nothing else to do, and it gives 
me an agreéablu enjoyment, not, I hope, altogether 
without profit. I daresay [ was rather hard upon 
her. She loved me, no doubt, but not enough to 
face poverty with me. Clearly she had none of the 
heroic in her. 

Miss Barry, on the contrary—I am fond of com- 
paring the two—is of a braver spirit. She would 
never give up her lover—she Would cling to him 
through beggary and shame, for true love’s sake. 
And yet Miss Barry would not quite suit me, I 
think of Olive’s capricious coynéss, her brilliant 
flashes, her piquancies, and I am sure that, even if 
my heart were not hurt and sore just now, I should 
not have fallen in love with Miss al 

7 ~ 


A curious thing happened this morning. I was 
writing a letter when some one knocked at my door. 
I called out unceremoniously, “ Come in,’’ thinking 
it was the sedate old gentleman who was about to 
favour me with a visit. But Miss Barry said: 

**T gan’t open the door. Both my ‘hands are 
full,” 

She has a peculiar voice, very sweet, and calm, 
and clear, round and smooth even in the high notes 
where women’s voices are too apt to be a little sharp, 
having, too, a certain cheery, airy quality, almost a 
hilarity of tone. I think the sunny, gay side of her 
nature expresses itself iu this—her mauner, as I have 
remarked, and her face are commonly grave. Just 
now I fancied there was a certain eager delight iu 
her tone, and I hasteved to open the door. 

There she stood, a great mass of white pond-lilies 
weighing down her hands—so many of them that 
they crowned over the edge of the dish which con- 
tained them, and quite concealed it —large, creamy, 
golden-hearted lilies that seemed to light the dusky 
entry. 

“ Aren't they lovely?” said Miss Barry, raptu- 
rously. “I came to share my abundance with you, 
Am I not good ?” 

She was very good and very pretty too. She had 
fastened ‘« half-opened bud in her hair—she has that 
soft, lustrous black hair, which is the variety of the 
colour that I can tolerate. I told her so, putting it 
rather awkwardly perhaps. 

“ Ah! Mr. Westwood, you must like the lilies, for 
they have tempted you to pay me a compliment! a 
very equivocal compliment though, and one that be- 
trays a great deal,” she said, with an arch smile. 

“What does it betray?” I asked. 

“ That your lady-love is a blonde! 
great deal ?”” 

“ Perhaps it is, if I. admit that I have a lady- 
love.”’ 

“Oh, you need not admit,” she said, gaily. “I 
am no merciless inquisitor.” 

She was unwinding and disentangling the flower 
stems. 

“I like lilies,” she said, musingly. “They are 
among the flowers that have souls. See! am 
going to give you all these,” holding upa generous 
handful. 


Is not that a 





“T believe there is a china dish in that empty 
closet.” 

And before I could prevent her she had opened the 
dodr. 

It dragged a little atthe bottom, and something 
—it was the jar—dislodged the portrait of Olive; it 
slipped down from the shelf where I had placed 
it, and as the door opened fell, face upwards, at her 

eet. 

“ Oh had 

I stood in dismayed silence. * 

“Oh, Mr. Westwood |’ 

She stood before me, her hands clasped, tho 
picture of utter surprise, of—what shall Isay? I 
despair of describing the emotion that agitated her. 
It was entirely beyond what the circumstances 
"yt and quite tratiscended my coucep- 

ion. 

‘How came you by that ?” she demanded, short 
and breathlessly. 

“ T painted it.” 

“You painted it!” she echoe1, and with that she 
gave me a quick, eager look that seemed to take in 
all I was at once, 

“Yes. Is there anything strangein that? You 
knew I was a painter,” I said, a little piqued. 

She stooped and picked up the picture, placing it 
in an upright position; then she stood regarding it 
with a half-fond, wholly puzzled air. 

“ Why don’t you finish it ?”’ she said presently. 

“ Because I don’t choose to—because | never wish 
to see it again,’’ | said, bitterly. 

She looked from the picture to my face. 

“Is it then so hateful to you?” 

I was irritated by the look of curious inquiry in 
her eye. I must have shown it, for instautly Ler 
countenance and manner changed, 

“Forgive me—do forgive me!” she cried, 
compassion trembing in her voice. “I would not 
for the world have caused you pain.” 

Her contrition and pity were so sincere that I has- 
tened to controi myself in order to reassure her. 

** You see I hide my troubles,’’ I said; “ but the 
skeleton in the closet will get out.” 

But the face of a beautiful woman is hardly a 
skeleton,’’ she stammered, for the first time in our 
uaintance colouring faintly. 

“That depends,” I said, coldly. 
was false,” 

Miss Barry clasped her hands eagerly, 

**She was not false!’’ she cried, vehemently. 

‘* How do you know—how can you know ?”’ I said, 
in surprise, 

“I—I know by her face,” said Miss Barry. 

“A treacherous index; it deceived me,”’ 

T began to take up the picture to put it away. 

“Tf it so hateful to you,” said Mies Barry, “and 
the woman is false, as you believe, and your love for 
her is dead, why don’t you put it where the sight of 
it will never pain youany more? Why don’t you 
destroy it ?”’ 

I turned upon her fiercely; I don’t know what 
rude thing I should have said, but looking at her I 
saw that the calm, tender eyes were swimming in 
tears, and my wrath was disarmed. 

Without saying auother word she went slowly out 
of the room. 

It was a day of events. Who should come by the 
late train but my old friend aud chum Tom Graythern. 
I was half glad, half sorry, tosee him ; glad for the fel- 
low’s own sake, for I always liked him, and because 
a little breeze from tlie outside world could not be 
altogether unpleasant; sorry, because I had tried to 
feel and thought I had succeeded in doing so, that 
what passed beyond the valley was of no importance 
to me; that to lounge under the trees, botanize in 
the woods, make sketches by the pond, watch Oarlo 
swimming after the stick I threw in the water, and 
have little quiet talks with Miss Barry, were enough 
for me, 

Tom’s coming gave me ashock, I found myself 
roused to a vivid, painful interest, listening with all 
my soul for news that for my life I would not have 
asked. 

Ton was a long time coming round to it; a good 
fellow ia Tom, bat blind as a mole in many things. 
I used to think his obtuseness amusing. I did not 
fiid itsonow. When I had given it up, and was 
shivering with repressed impatience, he burst out : 

“Oh, you remember Olive Damer? Of course you 
do though, for, now I think of it, they say you 
jilted her,’’ said Tom, cheerfally, 

“Jilted her !’’ was my indignant reply. 

* But I knew better,” persisted Vom, ‘I knew 
you weren’t the man for that, Somebody did it 
though, or something else has happened. Anyhow, 
she goes nowhere and sees nobody.”’ 

“I thonght she would have married that young 
Meliou,” I faltered. 

“Melion! Bless me! 
married Miss MacFlimsey? True! 


“The womar 


Didn’t you know he had 
Wedding at 
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Bt. George’s Church, unlimited carriages, bridesmaid, 
diamonds—the sensation of the day. And you didn’s 
know it!—comes of shutting yourself up likea hermit. 
By the way, that Miss Barry is an uncommon spesi- 
men, isn’t she ?”’ 

“ Quite!” I returned, drily, 

Tom smoked on, looking at me out of the corners 
of his eyes, fancying he had discovered a secret-~be, 
Tom Graythern. Poor Tom! Andall my heart is 
clamouring for Olive, A thousand times I resolve to 
go back and beg her to forgive me, till I am eager to 
forgive anything. As many times [ tell myself that 
I should be an idiot to do this, 

The charm of my old idleness isgone. Blight haa 
fallen on my Eden, Since Tom went Ihave beem 
allawry, aud Miss Barry has been unusually patient 
with me. Something in her manner, in the kind glance 
of her soft eyes, expresses symp¢thy and pity, 
seems mutely to invite my confidence. I am grate- 
ful, and she is more charming to me than ever, but I 
am not in love with Miss Barry, 

Iam not in love with Mise Barry. Somehow I feel 
® peculiar satisfaction in reading those words which 
I wrote yesterday, in rewriting them, and in asaur- 
ing myself of their truth. For this morning I had a 
curious surprise. 

I was leaning from my window watching Miss 
Barry, who was busy tying up the honeysuckle which 
was beaten down by the shower of last night, talking 
to her between whiles, and smiling at the quaint, 
cheerful wisiom of her replies, Js was a pretty 

icture—the little green fore-gerden, swept by the 
en flexile boughs of the elm, the patches of bright 
verbenas and pansies, and the graceful figure in Jight 
muslin going about among her flowers. I wondered 
why she wore such a pretty dress in the morning. 
There was a spray of honeysuckle, too, shiuing in 
her dark hair. I never suspected her of garnishing 
herself for my eyes, aud concluded it was ouly a 
freak. 

But as I sat idly by the window I sswagentleman 
coming down the street, now hidden by the inter- 
vening sbrubbery, now in full sight, and presently 
turning io at the open gate, Mise Barry was busy 
with the honeysnckles, and did not see him, did not 
hear the step upon the turfy path until he was a4 her 
very side; then moving auddenly, and seeing him 
face to face, she gave & little cry—and ren away P 
Far from it, 

She took # step forward, and “Qh, Joha!” she 
sobbed ont, and then in a thought he had taken her 
in his arms and was kissing her, as doubslese I 
should have done in bis place. I don’t know that it 
would have made any difference, but I suppose I 
ought to say that from first to last the gentleman had 
not looked up, being intent upon Miss Barry, and had 
not seen me, Of course I retired from the window, 
and when [ returned to it, after an absence of judi- 
cious length, nobody was ia sight, but there was a 
solt, continuous murmar jin the parlour below, and 
the illogical mind would, I think, be forced to certain 
conclusions, 

I went ont soon after this and was gone a ng 
time; when I returned, only ip season for dinner, 
caught a glimpse of a dress, thet was not Misa Barry's, 
hastily retreating from the door. Ouly @ glimpse, 
it reminded me strangely of Olive, It shows how 
far I am from being oured of my folly when the 
flutter of a bit of muslin, the sight of a sloping 
shoulder, will put me out of order for a whole aiter- 
noon, Even the very beauty of the summer after- 
noon was & wrong sud an insult, 

I have grown in love with nature since I came 
here. I find no place go dyll that it hag not its 
special charm, But perhaps better than anything 
pa I like the long, still, sunny afternoan, 

The gun is falling towards the west and does not 
shine into my windows; | open wide the blinds and 
sit for hours looking at the picture framed in by the 
casement; generally I have some pretence of em- 
ployment, but my eyes are constautly drawn away 
from book or paper by the beanty outside. 

Piles of snowy cumuli lie at rest in the blue wind- 
less sky ; the little garden close under my window ig 
dark and coal, but beyond and away are grain fields, 
golden in the sun, long windrows of sewly-mown 
grass, whence the fragrance comes fresh and qweet, 
belts of dark woodJand, apd afar the purple moun- 
tains. 

For the most part it is absolutely still. A girl in 
@ crimson swawl that brightens all the landscape 
passes on her way to the village, but her light foot- 
fall on the soft grass awakes no sound, 

Anon a skylark, rising in the meadow, dropa a 
note or two into the silence, or @ butierfly 
poises bimeself on the tiger lilies with a murmurous 
whir, or a Jazy bee stirs the air with his drowsy 
song ; but these are sounds that only give the atill- 
ness ® dream charm. 

A week ago I fancied this life rich enough, But 
how in the presence of a human iuterest our sym- 





pathy with nature declines, Ab! I wish Tom 


engniare had net seen, fit to visit me ag Valley 
arm, 

L found Miss Barry in the Sing reen. and went 
up to her wtth a playful pretence of apology. 

“Tam.atraid you will never forgive me for not 
chastising that persou’s insolenca this morning, but 
I assure you [ was so taken by surprise—~” 

“So was I taken by surprise,” she interrapted, 
eager to cover her confusion, “Ididn’t expect Mr. 
Holland uatil to-night,” - 

“You did not tell me that you, ever ted him, 
Miss Barry. I think you have used me I 
not deserved your confi 4 

“ By giving me yours?” she aaid, her ayes bright- 
ening mischievoualy, “Did you on the con- 
trary, keep your secret hid away in the, qloset until 1 
blundered upoo it?” ' 

I turned hastily, offended. ; 

“ Stay!” she cried, not at all disconcerted. “ Here 
is Mr. Holland,” 

And Ahongh I was quite indifferent to him 
just then, | had to shake hands with Joho 
Holland, and say something civil. to him; this 
became presently quite easy to do, for he was genial 
and jintelligpss, and just returned from foreign 
travel. 

But soon. Miss Barry came, 

“Lam sorry. to interrupt you,” she gaid. 

Mr, Holland looked down ao. her. from. his 
stately height, and there was such a tender light ia 
his hovest brown eyes that she blushed rogily. [t was 
a very pretty picture, thia love, pot in its fresh youth, 
but stronger.and tenderer for the trials and the paia 
of the vanished years, 

“Mr, Holland’s cousin came with him,” proceeded 
Miss Barry, “ and | want to take you up to sea her if 
you plese Mr. Westwood,” 

“1 beg your pardon, but—-—” 

“Oh, I cau't excuse you,” said Misa Barry, gaily. 
“ And indved I have 4 particular reason for begging 
you to be kind to her. She was treated very cruelly 
by one whom she loved; thero was,afooligh quarrel 
—he believed her mercenary and she thought him 
inconstant—ao they parted, ‘The gid story, Mr. 
Westwood, But now, like a tender-hearted woman 
as she is, she believes berself to have been most in 
fault.” 

“Very likely,” I gaid, grimly, 

And thereupon Miss Bargy aud her lover smiled at 
each other, 

“If you would kindly excuse me, Mise Barry, I 
am the most unfit person in the world to comfort @ 
lovelorn jady,” I protested, 

But, without absylute discourtesy, I could pot re- 
sist, and I was borne off to the parlour vi @t armia. 

“T kuew.all about it from the first, bug I dido’t 
know tjll that day that you wece the one,” whispered 
Miss Barry, at the dvor. 

What did the woman mean? LI could net gtay to 
consider, for, as we entered, the window curtaina 
oe gud some one came gut slowly. Jt was 

ive, 

And, instead of being haughty and cold and re- 
sentful, she just dropped to my arms aud begged me, 
in a passion of teary, wo forgive her; which | ¢ould 
not, you know, having done it long ago, But | ijn- 
—" began to question whether | could forgive 
myself. 

y ~ « * * * 

I have finished the portrait, but as I have no use 
for it—the original being aliogeshyr mose valuable 
and satisfactory —I propese besyowing it upon Migs 
Barry for a bridal present, M. H. 








INTEVIREWING Messas Moopy axp SaNKsy.— 
Mr. Sankey bas not.been let off by the interviewer, 
Here is an extract respecting itz» You are an 
American. I see it, Lam drawe. towerds you, my 
dear Young man, begause you are fay fromm my native 
land,” he exclaimed, impulsively, ' Dy be seated, 
Tam glad to gee you. ‘I'here. is. an.air of the weat- 
ern hemisphere about you,” /** How did yon come 
to Strike this Big Bonauga.?’’ “ Wuat?’’ asked Mr. 
Sankey doubtingly. ‘J hardly’ understand you.” 
“ Waa it au inspiration, bis trp te England?” 
said the interviewer, making hig questions more 
plain. He told him that he was ipvited; and when 
be went into detail he wound up thus--“ Thee the 
Lord sent us back to Enugland—to Manchester, to 
Sheffield, to Birmingham, to Liverpool, to London. 
You doubtless know the rest.” ‘ You are opposed, 
then, to being understood as vendors of a patent- 
medicine religion ?’’ said the iuterviewer, “ We 
certainly are. Some people who are comming a- 
round themselves have the impression that we are 
making money out of this work, Others think that 
We are not in eargest, and Mr, Moody's preaching ig 
the rantiuog of a man who seeks mere notoriety. 
But such persons are wrong in every particular.” 


) “What is your programme ppon yonr rewwrn to 
America?” gaid the interviewer. ‘“Our fires bodily 
wigh ia for rest, Mr, Moody will go home to hig 
mother in Massachusetts, and I shall retire fore few 
weeks to my old home in Pennsylvania.” “ After 
which, you will, renew ae work ia your own. gonn- 
try 2” “ We hope tebe used by she, Lord among 
Treen ee _ Already we have requeats to visit 
~ heathea in Cincignatsi, Roghester, San Francisco, 


eae wn went A to. ge toall the 
ies—-prene @ ging, exhorting, ying, 
Noth discowrage va so long as. Rat shes 
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of Gana “source of attragtion.”-~The North Pale 
ady. 

Ir a man cheate at whigt, of comrge he'll, be dis- 
ER -—riete » 

Tue naked truth used to be all very well,.but 
pegple now-a-days pi ailreage reJudy, 

So. ConaipEnars,~Pacs: “ P ‘m, gnak 
wished me to gay when Master, ‘ll he done with the 
Times,’—-ag she’s 4 waitin’ for it {’’--Punch. 

eg . THE KitcHen.—CooKk Gin 56 
area): “ iza, gi’ me winigretia. l’ve 
a—offer—from the Ee 

MeM. FOR HUSBANDS,~—A man Who hag scolding 
wife may nop shivers Ve ® gardener, bys he usually 
keeps a hothousa.—J udy, 

A Woman ia very like « ketile, if you come to 
think of i, She sings away s0 ag nga es 
pol a Hg 4, whea you least expert it abe boils 

How do we know that Richard III, had ap 
aversion to. paying too much for gloves ?w- Because 
ye, monida's let. @ pair af kids cost him.» crown ! 

udy,. 

A Daeay oF THE Sxa,—Ethel, who is not to bave 
8 sea-side trip this year, dreams every night that She 
and her mamma and aunt and sisters spread their 
ee and panniers and fy away to the yellow 

ands,— 

A CoacH-pog.—An American “ showman” is ad- 
Vertiging, 99 ® great pakural curipsity, “a dog op 
a nad Peieonnnes we a seen yo = 
with weala, Avd, oddly enough, many » 
both weal and woe at the same time,-—t'un. 

4 HOYT DT SBAsQN. 


Remember, t 
The.manth i 
Partridges, rabbita and hares, 


Any hamper you send, 
My breechrlondjng {riend, 
Put “Paid” on the label it bears,—Panch. 

A YOUNG map who used to have a brazen 
countenance, waa taken ta Bow Street the other 
day, on @ 4 ap ofembeazlomeut, When he appeared 
in oy a 8 countenance was changed to one of 

gilt!” —Judy. 

Horrixe In Kgnt—Uprivalled Feat,--The other 
day a Kentish labourer togk one bop from Favar- 
sham to Canterbury, He is none the worse, and 
backs himself to repeat it ou the first opportunity.— 
Punch, 

4 Goop OpzninG.—Cook (who ig leaving shortly 
to get married); “Oh if you please, mim, as we're 
not going to take a ‘ouse to go off with, I was going 
to ask you whether ap know any reapectable person 
nmooatt your friends ag wanted to je} part of theirs. 

udy. 

ly you are worried about anything, it is no good 
making a lamb-eptatian over it. Lt only makes you 
look sheepish, ‘T'rayble often makes @ man feel 
inclined to ram hig head agesinat a brick wall; but, 
Lord bless you! he squn geta ewased te it.—J udy. 

Bap Errect or tHe Hot Weatuge,—T be other 
day, an unfortunate man, 4 plasterer by trade, was 
found on the top of a ladder, sticking to his business ! 
Hoe waa moistened with » lithe bear, and then with 
difficulty removed to the nearest hoapital.—J udy. 

A Nomina, EupHeMigm.--At Bow Street, the 
other day, a prisoner was committed for trial on a 
charge of theft, He was named John Shoesmith, 
but had at one time gone under the name of Duval, and 
many different names. Of all the aliases Mr, Shoe- 
smith could have gelected the most appropriate ove 
would surely have been Cobbler.—Paneh, 

QUB MAID-SERVANTS. 

MisTREs8 (opening post-beg). “Fourteen Letters 
for you again torday, Mary, I oen’t understand 
it,’’ ’ 


Mary: “Well, ma’am, I onght to have give you 
notice, but I hadvertised, You see how good ser- 
vants is sought after-”’-—-Pungh, 

Ou, FLATTERY, THY NAMB 18 FREROHWOMAN.— 
Joha Henry Jones thinks he will doa litte bit of 
marketing for himself, and.aska the price of tomatoes. 
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With « killing glance anda winning smile, the -ven- 
dor replies that for him they will bea franc e, 
but that he mustn’t mention it. The modest J. H. J, 
blushes and buys, in spite of some misgiving that, for 


a aoe be about sixpence a donee. | 


—Pune 
“gH? NONSENSE! A roan THOUGH, WE ASSURE 


You see, papa, who. is somethin straggling in 
the City, had pyc invitation, ‘hens good deal of 
hard work, to tle Mausion House, and mamma is 
eo age ic ae it will come off. 

ImTLE Bor ; “ dear! if pa’s going to dine 
with the mayor, will he have oats?” é 

Ons THovsanp Rewann!—What isthe object of 
the subscription for Captain Webb? Only to reward 
merit? It surely cannot be to keep his head above 
water. He has shown us that he.is able to de this 
for himself. However, no one knows better than the 
Hero—or, rather, the Leander—of the ‘hour that 
“There is a tide in the affairs of man, which taken 
at its flood, leadeth on to fortune,’—yvia Dover and 
Calais.—Panch. 


UN ° 
Bor: “ Paper sir?” 

Sweu.: “ No—can't read!” 

Box : “Get yon a picture book, sir ?’’—Judy. 

“ How itis,” says young Smith, who has an inour- 
able lisp, “that thish beach at Brighton always re- 
mindsh me of my curshed bachelorsh exshistence ? — 
Because it me in mind that I’m « shing| man.” 
Seay. the poor fellow shed some warm tears!)— 

udy. 

Poor Boyton! he’s nowhere now. No more’s 
Webb. The one and only Beckwith is alone in the 
swim, I was the first to say to Boyton, “ Why, it’s 
your dress, dear boy, it ain't you!” and T saw from 


the first that Webb’s little secret was that he was |. 


Webb-footed, Miss B. is no mystery to A. Sloper. 
She’s a duck, that’s what she is, and if a duck can’t 
swim it ought to be ashamed of itself.—Judy. 
CONTINENTAL CURIOSITIES. 

English people who never grumble. 

English people who travel second class; 
‘ English people who go to any other but thedearest 

| 


otels, 
English people who do not abuse foreign cookery 
abroad and praise it at home. 
lishmen who do not invariably drink avy other 
wine bat that of the district they are in. 
Englishmen who prefer German cigars to Bristol 


Foreign fair ones who do-not eat off their knives. 

Soap without asking, and having to pay for it. 

German waiters who are not retailers of genuine 
eau de Cologne, 

Any two railway stations where one’s luggage. is 
the same weigh 

German othearé who do not expect to receive 
more attention than ladies. 

French custom-house officers who never exceed 
their duty. 

Belgium railways where nothing is ever lost. 

Alpenstocks that have ever seen anything above 
the level of the sea.—Judy. 

COSTLY EXPERIMENTS, 

Her Majesty’s Government, haviog learned that 
the loss of the “Vi rd” is considered by the 
nation “a costly but valuable experiment,” are said 
to be arranging the following “ trials,’’ with a view 
to obtaining information :— 

To test the popularity of recruiting forthe militia.— 
To repeat the experiment made this year in Somerset- 
shire, when a regiment was kept encamped on 
marshy ground, in tents half-full of water, for a 
fortnight. 

To ‘est the enduranceof- the travelling public.— 
To allow .accident after accident to occure on the 
railways. without taking any steps to fix the 
per responsibilities: upon the companies in 
faul, 

To test the good-nattire of the Tondon people.— 
Toallow(as here thepriacipal thoroughfares 
of the metropolis to blocked up annually for 
weeks, that certain officials-may have ample leisure 
to turn their attention to the mending of & gas-pipe or 
the reconstruction of a water supply. 

To test the power of our national existence — 
To allow our army to remain diso and the 
ships of our fleet to be proved dangerous only to ene 
another, 

To test British prestige in foreign _parts.—To 
allow our flag to be insulted with impunity ; to 
Rea further, our representatives (in Asia) to be 

1 , end our ministers (in Europe) to be out- 
witted —Punch, 


—== 


Our Derenetvs Forcxs.—The for re- 
organizing our defensive forces may do good, though 





mainly ia dropping the pr-sesee 22at tn} 


consist 

Not still. legally exists for the generai militia :— 
“the sword within the sheath,’ as it was well 
called daring the late those who used the 


knowing well that the weapon had rusted in. 


ts case beyond all use—and in applying it universal! 
to produce a local or sedentary militia throng hows 
the.country, inclading all able to bear arms, except 
the volunteers, and su to. the same sort. of 
exercises as the latter The militia proper 
would be commanded by ex-line officers chiefly, 
and approcimated closely to the regular troops. 
Now the value. of such grand schemes as this one 
depends not on that of the ideal standard they 
suggest. Thisis not attainable in any ease, if by it 
really armed nation be meant. The most deliberate 
attempt to realize this, made under a very atrong 
and popular governmeut, has. failed altogether, 
edging by recent annalysis of the recraiting details 
of Germany, But if the p seeks no more than 
to enrol some hundreds of thousands of males of all 
classes,aud to get them to carry rifles in their hands 
for a few days a year, ander the notion that they 
are thereby defending their country, then he is 
flying in the face of all modern experience, and, 
Semcr in, would be spreading a misdhievous 
elusion. 








———_ 


YIELD NOP TO SORROW, 


Oh! yield thee net to sorrow 
While hope is shining bright, 

There comes a long to-morrow, 
When there shall be no night. 


Then, then shall end all anguish, 
* And then shall perish pain ; 
No more our hearts shall languish 
And pray for peace im vain. 


Come, heavy-hearted brother, 
The road has oft been trod 

By those who had no other 
Troe Friend and trust but God. 


Come, dry those tears of saduess, 
Sweet joy shall yet be thine, 

And Heaven’s purest oe 
Shali make thy life diviae, 


There is a store of beauty 
For all above the skies, 
And if we do our duty, 
We shall receive the prize. 





Then murmur not at sorrow 

While hope and health are bright ; 
Think, think of that to-morrow 

When there shall come no night, os 





GEMS. 


Ir is the vulgarity of fashion to be as insincere 
and as unnatural as possible. 
We shall pent hononr the dead by extending our 
protection to the living, 
Tus simple energy of truth need no ambiguous in- 
rs, or interested su 
Y man is the architect of his own fortune, for 
Character is fate. 
Wz labour hard to publish our abilities, but harder 
to conceal our infirmities—if we know thom. 
Ir was a law of Athens that they who retaliated 
not kindness should be prosecuted for ingratitude. 
Tue easiest and shortest way for a men to arrive 
at true glory is really to be what he desives:to ap- 
pear to be, 
Tue way to cure our prejadices is this—that every 
man should let alone thosé he complains of in gathers. 
his own. 








Frowrrs.—Flower culture is the poetry of 
horticulture. All poets are fond of flowers, and the 
fair sex take to them as naturally as to sentiment. 
But however fond one: may be of beautiful blossoms, 
the admiration of them and their actual cultivation 
are two different things. Those who have educated 
themselves to the culture of ‘flowers know the 
difficulty they have often experienced in getting them 
to germinate; yet florists have no trouble, even with 
the most delicate. They know, from education and 
experience, just the conditions necessary to germina- 
tion and growth, However well read the amateur 
may be, it is only practice .aud experience that can 
perfect one in this work. A rule especially applicable 
to seeds is that they should be sown no deeper than 





mot exactly in the way inteviled, In brief they 


four times their diameter; thus it will be seen that 





such minute seedg as caleeolaris, cineraria, poppy, 
etc., should only fust covered. But then, if so, the 
sun is so hot at times it--witknot do to sow the seed 
of ‘éuch tender plants, as it is difficult to get the re- 
quisite moisture. To insure this, sow, and seft the 
least possible soil over them, water from a fine rose 
water pot, and then cover with moss, or even a 
board, uutil they germinate. Afterward shade them 
until they. get some strength, 





STATISTIQS: 


Tus Mixt Rerort vor 1874.—A considerable 
portion of the report is devoted. to statistics, To 
many it will appear a somewhat startling fact that 
coins to the value of nearly two ands half million 
pounds were required to be struck in the year, and 
that it is only from the large coinages of 1872 and 
1871, coupled with the large import of Australian 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, that so small an 
amount as a million and a half (value) of gold coins 
were sufficient, instead of the average 5,000,0001. 
Of the Australian coins, nearly two millions in value 
were imported. The demand for silver coin in 1674 
was less by a fourth than in the year previous. A 
noticeable fact is the largely increased demand for 
threepences, 4,122,090 pieces, worth 51,5251, having 
been issued. The re-issue of half-crowns commenced 
in May, 1874, and the amount coined ia the year 
was'273,000!., of which nearly 200,000), was issued. 
The a of renewing the silver coinage of the 
colonies is going on rapidly. The fact that a con- 
siderable amount-of bronze money had to be coined 
by contract lead to a somewhat urgent appeal for ex- 
tended accommodation. The machinery is now the 
same as that erected in 1810, when the Mint was 
‘moved from the Tower to its present site on Tower 
Hill. Considering the fact that our coimage is ad~ 
mitted to be at least equal to that of any country in 
the world, it is difficult to believe that the work is 
done by “machinery more obsolete and inefficient 
than that of any mint in Europe, not excepting that 
at Constantinople.” Such, however, is the case, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Beuvipers Cakzes.—Take @ quart of flour, four 
, ® piece of butter the size of an egg, a piece of 
lard the same size ; mix the butter and lard wellin 
the flour ; beat the eggs light in pint bowl, and fill it 
up with cold milk ; then pour it gradually into the 
flour, add a teaspoonful of salt, work ‘it for eight or 
ten minutes only, cut the dough with a knife the 
size you wish it; roll them into cakes about the 
size of a breakfast-plate and bake in a quick oven, 
Buack Ourrant Vinse@ar,-——Well bruise the 
currants, pour the vinegar over them, putting in a 
little augar to draw the juice, Let it stand three or 
four days, stirring it well each day. Strain the 
juice from the fruit, and after putting one pound of 
sugar to one piat of juice, boil it gently three- 
quarters of an hour; skim, and when cold bostle it. 
Pounp Caxg.—One pound of butter, one pound 
of loaf sugar, one poundof eggs,one pound and @ 
quarter of flour. Put the butter into clean pan 
warmed to blood heat, and stir it round with your 
hand until it becomes a cream ; then add the sugar, 
which must be pounded very fine, and stir them 
together a few minutes. Break the eggs in, and 
beat them all together for five minutes; then 
gradually add the flour, and six drops of essence of 
lemon ; stir them lightly together, = in a buttered 
mould, and bake in @ cool oven. This oxke is good, 
but plain. If a richer one is desired, put in a pound 
of currants, half a nutmeg grated, and a quarter of 
a pound of candied lemon out into thin slices. 





MISCELLANBOODS. 


Ir is asserted on medical authority that the med- 
ness of a large proportion of the patients received 
into Bethlehem Hospital is traced directly or indi- 
rectly to overwork. 

SzVERAL porpoises have lately been seen below 
and above London Bri ‘One was shot near the 
Cherry Tree Gardena ding stage, Rotherhithe, 
and another was captured near Waterloo Bridge, 

Tus Royal Aquarium at Westminster will be 
opened in December next. The building is now 
nearly complete,,but it will take nearly four months 
to bring the sea-water from Brighton. The quantity 
required to fill the reservoirs is 750,000 gallous. It 
can only be obtained at certain times of tide, and it 
will be brought to town in sealed barrels, and kept 
fresh and pure by a system of constant circulation, 
and a continuous eupply of air forced into and 
through every part of it, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





C. W.—Errors in description do not invalidate mar- 
tiages. The register book ought to be amended. 

Anxious,—Ask your suitor to confront the other 
young lady in company with you and sce what comes of 
the interview. 

Jaszr Frouy.—It is not proper fora lady to mix with 
apy company that is not strictly proper and ayainst the 
wish of the gentleman to whom she is engaged to be 


married. 

¥', M.—Dolly Varden is the name of one of the chief 
characters in Dickens’s novel, “ Barnaby Rudge,” and is 
one of the finest female creations of that renowued master 
of fiction. 

Weex tr Susscrizer.—It is becoming of every person 
to live within the limit of their incomes, let them be 
large or small, either in a single or married sphere of 
life. By careful management a clerk can marry a careful 
wife with such an income, 

Utoria.—You had better refrain from building castles 
in the air as to the return of yo ir lover. “ Your devoted 
love,” as you call it, wasevideutly only a slight flirtation 
with him. Return to your studies, and iva little while you 
will be ready to smile with us at your folly iu thinking 
yourself in love with such a man. 

T. A. B,—It is right fora young lady who is engaged 
toa young gentleman to accept invitations for aud to 
go to evening parties without his knowledge or com- 
pany, provided she has the sanction of her natuYal 
guardians for her so doing, A young lady before marriage 
: not & slave to the caprices or inaue jealousy of her 

ver. 

0. B—The best thing for you to do is to consult your 
mother and take her advice. You evidently need a 
mother’s counse!. If you should occupy your time 
with useful work and improving studies, there is no 
doubt that “the rizht one would come along at last,” 
but if you sit watching for him he'll probably never 
come, 

Daisr,—If the young man has made an acknowledg- 
ment of love, it is only to be interpreted in the ordinary 
sense—that is, he is seeking you for a wife, But we 
fear, in your case, your lover has <> his mind, and 
we shohld advise you to dismiss him, Perhnps a threat 
of this kind muy tqduce him to explain his late beha- 
viour to your satisfaction. 

Swexr Six1ken.—Here is @ young girl, who has three 
or four beaux, and after a description of their merits, 
wishes our advice as to which she should marry, Our 
advice is decidedly none of them. Wait till you krov 
you huve found the right one, as the saying is, You 
are too young to marry now. You say you have a 
pleasant home, so don’t be in too great haste to leave 
at. 


M, A.—From the obvious care, taste, and style of this 
letter, and from the feeling you exhibit, we are inclined 
to augur well of your future. We conclude from your 
letter that you can finish your course at college. We 
Jeroen meets” pal to do so, and to form no plan until you 
have done so. Your mind will, by that time, have be- 
©ome more mature and more capable of judgiug, and you 
aay have entirely different couceptions of life (rom your 
present. One thing at a time, 

Pot.y.—It would not be right to engage a young lady’s 
affections and only tell her parents when it is convenient 
for you to take her. They have rights. You cau tell 
the young lady's parents your feelings aud your circum. 
stances, and if they approve, and the lady will have you, 
you can then comfortably wait together, All conceal- 
mentis undesirable. Au engaged young lady of right 
feeling does not wish to receive lover-like attentions 
from any one but her own, either in his presence or in 

absence, 

8. S.—There may be nothing in all this smoke, but 
even smoke is sufficient reason for delaying your mar- 
riage, to wait long enough to enable you to judge with 
measureable contidence. Youvg people often know one 
of their own class better than one placed as you are, or 
your pareuts, can do, and they are not generally alto- 
gether wrong in their estimates. Better to wait a little 
and be assured than to take an irrevocable step and be 
unhappy. If he does not bear au investigation, there 
will be a wound, but it will heal. 

Inpustay.—We think the claim unfounded, and with 
the utmost wish that labour should have its due we 
notice with regret that its demands are discouraging 
manufacturers, aul so in the end injuring labour as well 
as injuring the community. The fourth of July fell 
within the time when he was off work and off pay by 
mutual arrangement and for his own convenieuce. 

A Paiexv.—It is difficult to imagine that he wants 
youatall. A cunning fortune-huater would hardly be 
such a fool as to ueglect you iu this way. Tue chances 





are that he thinks so highly of his precious self that he 
counts you “safe” and teady to drop into his arms 
when he pleases. We almost hope you will fall some- 
where else, Not many girls would stand such treatment. 
Find some lady friend of Cer sense and mature years 
whom you can make a friend, and do nothing decisive 
without consulting your father. sv: 

Justice,—We are of opinion on cx principles that 
your father better means of learning whether the 
stories are well founded or not than his daughter can 
have. Wendvise his daughter to keep her heart, her 
g mame, and her self-respect, : ti there is not a 
shadow of doubt as to the young man's excellence, and 
meantime to shun all clandestine intercourse as unwise, 
unladylike, and generally unsafe. y 

Stuaverx.—Even though you may have'dearly loved 
the young man at one time, from your own acount you 
certainly do not now, but would marry bim im order to 
reformhim, His msity for strong drink has, evi- 
dently killed your love for him. _To marry him now 
would be fully as bad as suicide. We advise you on no 
account to make such a sacrifice of yourself. 

Lovina Pouy.—The universal rule of life is. that 
those persons who. commit mischief, either to them- 


selves or to other persons, are bound to repair it, and’ 


as you have been so hasty in dismissing your lover 
without waiting for the advice you asked for, you must 
expect alittle mortification as a punishment, “ All’s 
well that ends well,” and if you mauage your cards pro- 
perly you may turn up the ace of:hearta to secure you 
the game, 

THE SWEETEST NAME. 


The name of mother! sweetest name 
That ever fell on mortal ear! 

The love of mother! Mightiest love 
Which Heaven permits to flourish here, 

Dissect a mother's heart and see 
The properties it doth contaiu— 

What pearls of love, what gems of hope~ 
A mother’s heart beats not in vain. 


The words of mother! when they flow 
In love's true rhetoric from her lips, 
The meteor stars of sin and shame e 
Are lost amid a bright eclivse ; 
And when we walk the glittering path 
Wherein temptations oft we see, 
Oh, thén we realize how strong 
The power of mother’s love cun be. 


A mother's love! it never wanes; 
What af her boy an ingrate seems? 
The beauty of that wondrous love 
Around the thankless offspring beams ; 
Though:in the path of shame he walis, 
Though crime hath driven him tu the bowl, 
A mother’s care can yet avail— 
A mother’s prayers may win his soul, 


What heart like mother’s can forgive 
The illoes of our youth ? 

What hand like hers cau lead us back 
From sin to innocence aud truth ? 


Oh, name of mother! sweetest name . ‘ 
‘That ever fell ou mortal ear ; 

Oh, love of mother! mightiest love 
That Heaven allows to flourish here, an 


T. H,—There are some cases that are excepiions to 
generally received rules, and if the account you write us 
is correct yours appears be one of them, Human 
nature is very strange in individuals occasionally, and 

rhaps the young lady's father is an example of pecu- 
iar eccentricity. We should be the very last to advise 
any opposition to the wishes of the head of a family; 
but be ner so many daughters’ comfort is at stake, we 
think it better tor you to look after the happiness of 
your betrothed by makiug her your wife at the earliest 
opportunity. én 

Myz.1z,—Doubtless you will differ from us when we 
say that we think your parents are doing es they beliéve 
best for your future jy im advising you to wed 
the richer of your two lovers, especially as you say you 
are not very much attached to either, but still you rather 
prefer the poorer one. Our advice would be that you 
wait till you find some one you are very much at 
to, but if, like many girls, you are determined to be mar- 
ried, why do as your parggts advise. “ When poverty 
knocks atthe door love Mies out of the window ” 
proved true in many cases where people, had good for- 
tune attended them, might have lived ia love all their 
days. 


Bearaicg, tall, fair, dark eyes, loving disposition, con- 
sidered nice looking, very fond of music and dancing, 
would like to correspond with a young man with a view 
to matrimony. 

Ewmitx, medium height, large dark eyes ani fair com- 
plexion, very domesticated and loving, would like to cor- 
respond with a respectible young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

Ng.tr, dark, considered good looking, fond of music 
and dancing and very affectionate, wish.s to correspond 
with a respectable young man, 

Hazruy, twenty, good looking, rather short and dark 
a steward in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with a young woman, whois good looking, loving, and 
about eighteen. 

Fup, twenty-one, 5ft. 9in., fair complexion, in good 
trade, wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen or nineteen, good looking and fond of music, 
with a view to matrimony, 

Lizzig, good looking, fair, with brown hair and blac 
eyes, highly educated, good musician and possesses a fine 
voice, is thoroughly domesticated, wishes to correspond 
with a gen about twenty-five, with a view to 
matrimony. 

. J. H., @ seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes to cor- 
respond with a young lady, who must have a: good in- 
come and make a good wife. 

J.8., a seaman in the Royal Navy, lately come home 
from China, bas good pay, would like to correspond with 


a young lady, who will make a good wife aud ve foni cf ] 


home ani children. 


Louisa C. Gi, twenty-three, dark, rather short and 
very tempered, wishes to correspond with a stead 
working man about twenty-seven, good tempered an 
fond of home, 

Liuy, nineteen, dark hair, brown eyes, medium height, 
would like to correspond with a fair gentleman with a 
on to matrimony; respondent must be fond of home 
an sic, 

‘Aw Ive Lear, twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, do- 
mesticated anu very a(fectionate, would like to correspond 
witha respectable young man with a view to marriage ; 
she would make a good wife. 

Magion, twenty-two, light brown hair, wishes to corre- 
spond witha tall, dark gentleman about thirty-seven ; re- 
spondent must be loving and fond of home. 

Makran, nearly seventeen, fair hair and eyes, fair com- 
flexion, very fond of music, siugiug and dancing, would 

ike to correspond witha young man between eighteen 

K oeae Bvt mty-f good-! tl 
gorar P., twenty-five, a 00! oung gentle- 

man, with a tainty ot 2001. per Crmantstea 

wishes to correspond with a young lady ‘vetween seveu- 

teen and twenty-one, well connevted, loving, aud one 

who would make.a iaging wife, 

W. H., 5ft, llin., of very good position and ad- 
dress and who believes himself yicsomek of the qualifi- 
cations which make a home iiappy, would like to hear 
from a young Jady about tweuty, fair and well educated, 
with a view to matrimony, ' 

Brave Heart, a sailor, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., blue eyes, 
fresh complexion, has a loving heart and is fond of home 
and music, wishes to correspond’ with a young lady about 
Mer thoroughly educated; one who could love a 

or. 

H. D., twenty-one, medium height, tempered, 
hasa re} income, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady about twenty ; respondent must’ havea loving dis- 
pam and be thuroughly respectable and domesti- 


cal r y 

Munwr, eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, tempered considered. handsome, would like 
to correspoud with a respectable young man; a sailor 
preferred, C 

ComMoumicaTions Rscxivep, 

Ross ig responded to by—J. B, 

Froxexce by—Fred, twenty-six, medium height, fair 
blue eyes, weil educated, fond of home and thinks he is all 
a poet eighteen, 5ft. 9i fai 

10L&T by—Jac e in, fair, e 
well educated, fond of amusements and thiaks he ip ait 


Violet requires. 

ErueL by—Dick, nineteen, 5ft. 8in., dark’ eyes, 
fond of home, entitled to an income when age and 
thinks he is all Echel requires. 


Maup L, by—Charley, nineteen, 5ft. 9in, dark com- 
plexion, blue eyes and thinks he is all Maud L, re- 
quires. 

_Taomas by—Jeaunie, nineteen, about 5ft, 6in., con- 
sidered very loving, respectably connected and thinks 
she is all Thomas requires, 

Rosz and Lix by—C. H. and W. W. S., two friends. 
C. H. is ‘twenty-two, 5ft 8in., brown hair, light com- 
plexion, would make a and loving hysvand aad 
thinks Rose would suit him. W. W. 8S. is twenty-oue, 
Sft- 6}iu., dark complexion, brown eyes, very fond of 
home and is sure Lily would suit him; by—Tom and 
Fred. Tom is niceteen, 5ft. 6in., rather dark, would like 
Lily, who he thinks will suit him exactly. Fred is 
eighteen, 5{t, 7iu., rather fair complexion, ani would 
prefer Rose. 

Vioizt D, by—O, T., twenty six, a builderand has also 
ae mediciyg, but intends to follow the former pro- 
ession, 

ee by—Lily F., seventeen, who thinks she would 
suit him, 

R. FP. byr~ Aguile Bs twenty, soll. brown hair, blue 
eyes, pale complexion, thoro omestica| thinks 
she would alee R, F’P.a seen Wile. ai 

Harer by—Eugenie W.,: twenty-one, rather short, 
dark hair and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, considered 
good loooking and fond of home 

M. .L. by—T. N,, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
medium height, dark complexion, think he is all M. r 
requires. 

A.Bext by—by Margaret 8., tall, fair and rather nice 


looking. 

Horace V. by—Ethel G., twenty-one, particularly fond 
of the stage aud well Hm y aud thinks aa all 
Horace V, requires to make him happy. 

Eruet M, by—Charles 8., twenty, good looking, of 
good family, fond of amusements and will have money 
when of age, 


Att the Back Nomegrs, Parts and Votvmes of th® 
“Loxpox Reaper” are in print and may be had at th? 
Office, 334, Strand ;: or will be sent to any part of th? 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eighi- 
pence, aad five Shillings and Bigatpeacs each, 

Tux Lonpow Reapsr, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Hightpeuce. 

‘Lirgz anv F asxi0n, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence, 
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